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Few of us can hope to be skilled hands at theoretical 
economics. But it’s not hard to understand the simple 
facts behind Life Assurance. When you take out a life 
assurance policy you're joining financially with thousands 
of other men and women for the security of all. You save 

and you provide protection for your family in case you're 


no longer there to do the breadwinning. Meanwhile, 
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If your 


family unit 


Is economically 
viable- 

boy, youre a 
breadwinner! 
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your money is expertly looked after. Money put into 
Life Assurance goes towards making a better life for 
everyone in Britain. It helps to provide valuable finance 
for industrial expansion, for new building, for all sorts 


of public projects. 


You get a good deal from LIFE ASSURANGE 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburch. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


THERE WAS DEADLOCK at Evian (France and 
Algeria), at Edgbaston (England and Australia), 
and at Geneva (Laos and Laos, with fourteen 
others intervening). The Admiralty got a rocket 
from the Romer Committee appointed to look 
into the breaches of security at the Underwater 
Detection Establishment at Portland, revealed in 
the recent official secrets trial. Various firm and 
statesmanlike utterances by the Prime Minister 
were taken by some, if not by all, as seeming to 
indicate that Mr. Macmillan was thinking of 
beginning to think about possibly going into the 
Common Market or not. Mr. Shinwell spoke for 
the Labour jingoes in the shouted accusation, 
He's made up his mind'’—regarded by many as 
in untair and, indeed, abusive thing to say about 
the Prime Minister 
* 

fii TWO MEMORANDA given by Mr. Khrushchev 
to President Kennedy in Vienna—one_ on 
Germany and one on nuclear tests—were made 
public. They demanded the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with both German States, a demilitarised 
free city of Berlin, and the tripartite control of a 
nuclear tests ban. The West took a poor view. 
The West German Government rejected Sowet 
protests against the visits of West German politi- 
cal leaders to West Berlin. Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that the crisis in the Congo was virtually over, 
ind the United Nations set about lending the 
battered republic some money to be getting on 
vith. A new constitution for Southern Rhodesia 
| 





i provided for the admission of African members 

}to the Legislative Assembly, but not enough of 

| them to prevent Mr. Joshua Nkomo opposing it 
is ‘a white man’s agreement.” 


* 


SIK BRIAN ROBERTSON was sent to the Lords, and 
Dr. Beeching said that it would take him a year 
| to decide how to get the railways out of the red, 
| but that it looked like being a matter of higher 
and fewer staff. There were persistent 
jcumeue that BMC, Britain's biggest motor-car 


| 
| 
| 


fares 


firm, was bidding for the German firm of 
Borgward, as part of a Common Market 
manceuvre, and in spite of an open letter from 
Mr. Francis Noel-Baker to trade unionists in his 
constituency saying that he and a lot of his fellow- 
| MPs ‘have the greatest misgivings about the im- 
| mediate future of the British motor industry. . . 
| because our cars are less well designed and made, 
lare less robust, and have rotten spares and main- 
| tenance facilities operated by local agents who 
ire often half asleep 


* 


IHE POUND STERLING perked up (after having 


fallen to its lowest since 1957) and so. no 
doubt. did Mr. Gaitskell. when the Union of 
| Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers voted 


igainst the Crossman compromise and assured 
i reversal of the Scarborough decision in favour 
of unilateral nuclear disarmament 


* 


tHE ANNUAL REPORT of the National Food Survey 
Committee, published by the Stationery Office, 
|recorded more money as having been spent on 
| food ‘especially the various processed products 
associated with a rising standard of living.’ Asso- 
|ctated Newspapers announced that the Sunday 
| Dispatch was shortly to be merged with tie 
Sunday Express, and Lord Rothermere, the 
chairman, said that nobody was sadder than he 
was: a. number of journalists whose future was 
lin jeopardy seemed likely to contradict him. The 
|three Bahraini prisoners on St. Helena were 
released, after more than four years of illegal 





detention, and thanks. in pari at any rate, to an 
agitation set on foot and maintained by the 





Spectator. 
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USTICE WILL OUT 


complete 
Then life 


Victory on this side, defeat on that 
for one moment was the antithesis. 
returned to its complexities . 


rk. E. M. Forster's description of the end 
M<, the trial in A Passage to India might 
stand as epigraph to the long and shameful story 
of the three Bahrainis illegally imprisoned for the 
past four years in the British colony of St. Helena, 
the final chapters of which are told by Bernard 
Levin on another page. And for the moment, the 
antithesis is indeed complete: the men’s imprison- 
ment has been ruled a nullity, and their immediate 
release ordered. They are free; and for that at 
least we can be unreservedly glad. 

But then life returns to its complexities. There 
are a number of questions to be asked and 
answered before the account can be finally dec- 
lared closed. In the first place, there is the 
question of compensation. They have suffered 
four years’ wrongful imprisonment, following 
upon an arrest without legal authority; imprison- 
ment, moreover, which has taken place thousands 
of miles from their homes, their families, their 


friends, their backgrounds. Their suffering —des- 
pite their generous statement denying any 
improper treatment while imprisoned —must 


have been bitter, and the least the British Govern- 
ment can do is to see that as far as monetary 
compensation can repair an irreparable wrong 
reparation is made in full and 
measure. Though it is a pity that it must be the 
taxpayer who foots the bill; for the money to 
come from the personal pockets of those respon- 
sible would be no more than the strictest justice. 


overflowing 


In the second place it must not be forgotten, 
amid rejoicing, that there are still two men 
imprisoned in Bahrain, on Jidda Island (the penal 
colony which Mr. Heath and Mr. George Brown 
found so delightful when they toured it in the 
company of the local police chief), who were 
sentenced at the same rigged trial as the three 
sent to St. Helena, on the same trumped-up 
charges. The Ruler did not ask for the Colonial 
Prisoners Removal Act to be applied in their 
case, presumably because they were not such 


And unfor- 
tunately the ruling which has freed the trans- 
ported three has no legal effect in Bahrain. It now 
behoves the British Government, if it is anxious 


‘hot property’ as the other three 


to make some amends for the grievous wrong at 
which it has connived, to bring to bear on the 
Ruler all the pressure it can (which in the case of 
the Ruler of Bahrain is no little pressure) to make 
him release the remaining two, 

But these things are in the nature of a tidying- 
There remain the wider implications 
of the case. Recrimination as such is a waste of 
time; there is probably nothing to be gained 
from pressing the Government for an account of 


up Operation 


the shocking attempts they have made since this 
case came to light to mislead the House of Com- 
mons and public opinion, or from an attempt to 
bring to book those responsible for the move— 
happily squashed to hand the men back to the 
Ruler of Bahrain. But 
Government's future attitude to the principles 
upon which this case turned is essential. The best 
course would be the repeal of the Foreign Juris- 
diction Act of 1913, which extends the working 
of the Colonial Prisoners Removal Act from 
British colonies to British-protected States. Short 
of this, we must have a firm declaration by the 
Government that it will never again permit the 
Act to be used unless satisfied that the judicial 
proceedings resulting in the request for the hos- 
pitality of a British colonial prison are of a kind 
that would satisfy British 
justice. At present, it seems that the rulers of a 
British-protected State have only to invoke the 
Act for it to be applied; there seems to be no 
concern on the part of the British Government 
that the 
have been justly tried and sentenced 


some expression of the 


the requirements of 


prisoners thus accommodated should 

Furthermore, some examination of the precise 
relationship between Britain and the States enjoy- 
ing British protection is long overdue. How many 
more autocrats like the Ruler enjoy our protec- 
tion a protection all too often afforded to them 
against the mass of their subjects? If 


serves to define more closely and confine more 


this case 
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narrowly the way in which Britain extends her 
support to rulers who should not have it, good 
will have come out of it. 

As it is, the case reflects nothing but the 
deepest discredit on all those members of the 
Executive who have had anything to do with it 
It is a shabby story, and only the independence 
and integrity of the judiciary has served to lighten 
the darkness. It is frightening to reflect that, if 
those who connived at the illegal transfer of the 
three prisoners from Bahrain had waited a mere 
two hours and one minute before putting them on 
board their prison-ship, the operation could not 
have been successfully challenged in the courts. 


Back-tracking in the Federation 


T looks as if the fears expressed by T. R. M. 

Creighton in his recent Spectator articles on the 
Central African Federation were justified. The 
problem the Government here has set itself to 
solve is how to keep constitutional advance in 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia moving at a 
pace which will enable the Federation to survive 
without African violence or white secession. If 
the Afrieans are given too much representation in 
the North, the argument runs, the Whites in the 
South will be frightened out of the Federation 
(and possibly into the arms of Dr. Verwoerd). So 
if is necessary not merely to keep down the num- 
ber of African members in the Southern Legis- 
lative Assembly—the new constitutional pro- 
posals published this week allow them only fifteen 
seats out of sixty-five—but also (the suggestion 
now is) to amend the Macleod plan for Northern 
Rhodesia; the number of African seats in the 
Northern legislature must be reduced, to calm 
Federalist fears of a black take-over. 

it will be a disaster if this proposal is heeded 
by the Government here, There is something to 
be said for the new constitutional proposals for 
the South, even if not very much. They will not 
satisfy the Africans, but then there was never 
the slightest chance that any constitutional pro- 
posals which would satisfy the Africans would be 
acceptable to Sir Edgar Whitehead, let alone to 
the white settlers in general; and Mr. Sandys may 


have felt that this was the furthest he could go 
without the risk of secession. It is even just pos- 
sible that the Africans can be induced, if not to 
accept them, at least not to struggle too 
strenuously against them; provided that certain 
other issues, such as their rights over land, are 
taken up more resolutely—and provided that the 
Declaration of Rights is made more convincing 
and less unenforceable than it sounds. The pro- 
posals, in brief, are not satisfactory, but they are 
defensible. 

Not so the decision to amend the Colonial Sec- 
retary’s plans for Northern Rhodesia. From 
Whitehall, it may seem that Federation is worth 
saving, even at the cost of back-tracking on 
promises already made to the Africans. In 
Northern Rhodesia itself this will be regarded 
simply as treachery. Kenneth Kaunda managed 
with difficulty to restrain the Africans after the 
London conference; if they do not now even 
get what they were as good as promised then, it 
is hard to see how anything can keep them from 
resorting to violence—especially if the change is 
made in the name of Federation, which they 
detest. As Mr. Kaunda pointed out last Mon- 
day, Mr. Macleod’s’ proposals compared 
unfavourably with the recommendations of the 
Monckton Commission; the Africans accepted 
the Macleod plan in a spirit of compromise, but 
if the plan is sabotaged now ‘they will be com- 
pletely finished with the British Government. 
They will think they must just look after them- 
selves. As Mr. Kaunda alone has stood between 
Northern Rhodesian settlers and racial violence 
in the last few years, his warning should not be 
lightly dismissed. 


Romer Reports 


A I first glance the Romer report on the security 
breaches at Portland looks almost reassur- 
ing. The dear old Admiralty were at fault, bless 
them: besides, of the three men chiefly blamed, 
one has long since retired, one is just about to 
retire, and the third is very junior. There is no 
point in making too much of a fuss about them 
now. The security services, on the other hand, 
































Trog’s Guide to Current Political Attitudes: 


1: A Lelt-wing Tory in favour of entering the Common Market. 2: A Right-wing Socialist 


against entering the Common Market. 3: 


mon Market. 4: A Left-wing Socialist against entering the Common Market. 5: 

Socialist unable to make up his mind on the subject. 6: 

A Right-wing Tory considering whether ...8: A Left-wing Socialist who 
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of entering the ...7: 
coe 9: A Rent... 10: 


A Right-wing Tory in favour of entering the Com- 


A Left-wing 
A middle-of-the-road Tory in favour 
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showed ‘professional skill of a high order in 
establishing the necessary evidence’ against the 
spies once a ‘lead’ had been received. 

But this last sentence is a little disturbing. Do 
the security services always wait for a lead? One 
of the first tasks of any counter-espionage 
authority is to set up a system of spot checks on 
all establishments dealing in secret information, 
The Prime Minister, admittedly, has expressed 
uneasiness about giving too much scope to a 
central authority of this kind for fear it would 
turn into a Gestapo, but nobody is suggesting it 
should be given the powers normally exercised 
by a secret police; all that is required is that it 
should be continually testing security precautions, 
whether by sudden inspections of establishments 
at weekends, or mock ‘raids,’ or other such means, 
If inefficiency is found at any of them, informa- 
tion about it can then be passed to the appropriate 
authority—in this case the Admiralty—for action, 
The evidence in this Portland case certainly shows 
laxity on the part of certain officials at the station 
there, but in peacetime this is not surprising; the 
real culprits, surely, are not so much the officers 
who are blamed in the report, as those who are 
employed to detect such laxity when it occurs. 
But presumably this is a subject which is engaging 
the attention of the Radcliffe Commission. 


Beeching’s Studies 


R. BEECHING’s prescription for British Rail- 
_ variously described in the headlines as 
a pill and a tonic, might easily have been made 
out by his predecessor; Sir Brian could be par- 
doned for wondering, on reading it, what all the 
fuss has been about. Higher fares, modernisation, 
greater efficiency, paring of uneconomic lines and 
services, greater efficiency, more courtesy——were 
these not also the aims of the old British Transport 
Commission? 

There are, admittedly, also to be five special 
studies; but from the look of them their benelit 
will be marginal, because the answers to them 
depend on imponderables outside the railways’ 
control. One of them, for example, is designed to 
determine what forms of traffic railways could 
handle more satisfactorily than other modes of 
transport. But the merchant deciding how to dis- 
tribute his goods is bound to be influenced in his 
choice by the state of the roads and the cost of 
petrol, over neither of which the railways have 
any say. Dr. Beeching would do better to admit 
that, to this extent, the future is not in his hands. 

The lesson of his predecessor's modernisation 
plan should be a warning. Five years ago it was 
still being presented as the railways’ royal road 
back to solvency. Now, Dr. Beeching as good as 
admits that it is being completed only because 
there is no point in curtailing it at this late stage. 
There is plenty of evidence to show that indivi- 
dual modernisation projects can arrest the decline 
of the railways: and while the railways exist, and 
the roads remain inadequate to replace them, it 
will be necessary to continue to pour capital into 
them, in spite of the wastage. But we could feel 
more confident for their future if Dr. Beeching 
had admitted, as surely sooner or later he must, 
that his plans are only palliatives at best. The 
railways can never again get out of the red — not, 
it least, unless different and much more ruthless 
policies are adopted. 
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THE EX-PRISONERS OF SAINT HELENA 


‘Your call from St. Helena on the 
line, said the operator. But my 
call from St. Helena was not on 
the line, the connection having 
been lost just as I had picked up 
the telephone. ‘Are you there, 
Accra?’ repeated the operator 
patiently, trying to re-establish it. 
But Accra was not there, either. 
So the long wait went on for 
another hour, and a very long hour it was, too. 
But not as long, after all, as the foug years of 
wrongful imprisonment on St. Helena which three 
innocent men have undergone, and which has 
now come formally and officially to an end. For 
the first words that came, clear as a voice in the 
next room, down the line from St. Helena were, 
‘We've won.’ What we had won was an applica- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus on the grounds 
that the prisoners had been illegally taken to St. 
Helena from Bahrain. The decision was given 
by Mr. Justice Abbott, formerly of the Supreme 
Court of Nigeria, who has now become for ever 
confused in my mind with Anatole France’s M. 
Justice Chaussepied. It was Chaussepied who 
finally righted the scandalous wrong done to the 
inoffensive Pyrot in France’s immortal satire on 
the Dreyfus case (‘He cracked their indictments 
like nuts’), and although this case is not on the 
level of enormity reached by that monstrous piece 
of wickedness, there are places in the long story 
at which it seems at any rate more squalid. 

The story is not only long, but complex. And 
Heaven knows—or my readers do, even if 
Heaven does not—that I have told it often and at 
length. Still, in case there is any citizen newly 
arrived among us this morning, I hope I may be 
forgiven if I go over the outline of it once more. 
It will, after all, be the last time. 


* 


Following disturbances throughout the Middle 
East after the Suez invasion, five men in the 
British-protected Persian Gulf Sheikdom of 
Bahrain, who had been campaigning for elemen- 
tary reforms in that entirely autocratic State (they 
wanted, for instance, laws to be introduced—any 
laws, for there was no legal code in existence 
there) were arrested on trumped-up charges of 
attempted murder of the Ruler of Bahrain and 
his Prime Minister (a British citizen, Sir Charles 
Belgrave, who was, however, responsible solely 
to the Sheik and was not an official of the British 
Government), arson, treason, incitement to dis- 
affection and other such enterprises. They were 
‘tried’ before a court consisting of three of the 
Ruler’s relatives; they were not legally repre- 
sented; no record of the trial was kept; it was 
held not in the capital of Bahrain but in a more 
inaccessible spot some way away; the verdict was 
announced five days before the court met and 
two before it was even convened; and they were 
all, not surprisingly, found guilty and sentenced 
io terms of imprisonment ranging from ten to 
fourteen years. 

So far, so bad; but what goes on in the more 





By BERNARD LEVIN 


unsavoury of the world’s dictatorships, even if 
they are British-protected, and even if—as in this 
case-—the dictator only rules by tacit approval of 
Britain might be argued to be, strictly speaking, 
no legal concern of ours. Or at any rate it might be 
argued that there is nothing we can do about it. 

But Britain was to be concerned very directly. 
For under the Colonial Prisoners Removal Act 
of 1869, as subsequently amended, prisoners 
sentenced in a British colony can be removed to 
serve their sentence to another British colony 
(this has been used in cases where no facilities for 
secure imprisonment exist in the sentencing 
colony, or where the continued presence of the 
prisoners might provoke disorder) and the same 
can be applied to prisoners sentenced in States 
which are not British colonies but which are 
British-protected. And this machinery was in- 
voked for three of the five prisoners by the Ruler. 

Now, it seems incredible that British prison 
facilities should be put at the disposal of a foreign 
power without the British Government at any 
rate being satisfied that the prisoners in the case 
have been tried and sentenced in a manner that 
would be acceptable in a British court. But this 
is as nothing compared to what follows. The 
Order in Council that has to be made for transfers 
under this Act, and the official announcement in 
the St. Helena Government Gazette that the 
prisoners would be coming to serve their sentences 
there were made before the trial began, and be- 
fore the court was even brought into being; the 
whole farcical and shameful travesty had been 
hugger-mugger arranged with the British Govern- 
ment in advance. 

And at the end of 1956, in HMS Loch Insh, 
off went the prisoners to St. Helena, where they 
have been ever since, but where they are to be no 
longer. 


* 


A case brought earlier by the prisoners failed, 
having gone all the way to the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council, after a singularly disgraceful 
intervention by the then Foreign Secretary (Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd); this case hinged largely on the 
question of jurisdiction, and of the quality of the 
original ‘trial.” But then a new wonder came to 
light: somebody on the Government side slipped, 
and let out of the bag two vital pieces of informa- 
tion. These were the time at which the warrant 
for the men’s removal was handed to the captain 
of HMS Loch Insh, and the time at which the 
Order in Council sanctioning the removal was 
promulgated in Bahrain. And lo! the warrant, it 
appeared, was executed before promulgation, and 
was therefore invalid. 

And thus, on a second application for a writ of 
habeas corpus, has the good M. Justice Chaus- 
sepied now ruled. He declared on Tuesday of this 
week, in a judgment reserved from the end of the 
previous week, when the pleadings had been 
concluded, that a valid warrant was necessary 
for the removal of the prisoners under the 
Colonial Prisoners Removal Act. Further, he 
found that such a warrant had been drawn up by 


the Ruler and handed over with the prisoners at 
6 a.m. on December 26, 1956, althougkh—one of 
the more charming refinements of this case—the 
actual document had since been lost. (Or possibly 
‘lost..) But at that time the Order in Council 
sanctioning the warrant was not in force, and 
was only put into force by promulgation on the 
notice-board of the British Agency in Bahrain, 
which took place at 8 a.m. the same day—two 
hours late. The warrant was therefore a nullity. 

The judge made one other major point in his 
judgment—a point, as it turned out, of crucial 
importance. It was that the Ruler, by his invoca- 
tion of the Colonial Prisoners Removal Act, had 
waived his own jurisdiction over the prisoners 
who, from the moment they went on board HMS 
Loch Insh (despite the fact that she was still then 
in Bahraini territorial waters), thus fell under 
British jurisdiction. And so the invalidity of the 
warrant made the removal illegal, for if they had 
still been technically under the jurisdiction of the 
Ruler the embarkation would not have been 
illegal, and before the ship sailed out of Bahraini 
waters the Order had been promulgated. 

It was, in fact, a damned near-run thing. And 
now that it has been run to a successful conclu- 
sion, I think it is time to draw up a rough balance- 
sheet of credit. 


* 


We might begin, I think, with the readers of 
the Spectator, whose generous response to the 
appeal fund launched by a small committee of 
interested parties made it initially possible to 
start the legal ball rolling for the second time. 
Sums ranging from 2s. 6d. to £50 came in, very 
many with apologetic notes saying that the sender 
wished it could be more. A striking feature of the 
stream of money was the number of contributions 
that came from clergymen—surely one of the 
worst-paid body of men in the land. Several 
readers gave twice, some thrice, and one four 
times. (Costs were awarded by the judge, in free- 
ing the men, against the Government: but it is 
not yet clear how complete their footing of the 
bill will be, and in any case the considerable 
debts incurred over the first case-—costs of which 
are not included--are still to some extent out- 
standing: the Appeal Committee is therefore 
holding the money collected, but will do nothing 
with it before putting its proposals to the con- 
tributors.) 

Secondly, the Members of Parliament who have 
moved mountains: chief among them are Mr. 
John Stonehouse and Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, and 
valuable help has come from others, particularly 
Mr. Jeremy Thorpe. For a moment, the eccentric 
Tory NMP Mr. William Yates looked as though he 
was on the side of justice in this matter, but soon 
declined into giving personal assurances of his 
admiration for the Ruler of Bahrain. (The Tory 
Party has behaved throughout disgracefully: one 
of the most unlovely sights I have seen in the 
House of Commons was the scene when-—just as 
the prisoners were to be sent back to Bahrain, 
beyond all hope of legal rescue—the adjournment 
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of the House was moved to discuss the transfer 
immediately. When the Speaker called on those 
Members supporting the adjournment to signify, 
the whole of the Labour and Liberal! parties stood 
as one man: with the single exception of Mr. 
Yates whe was to renege later, not one Tory 
rump left a bench.) 


The lawyers. of course, are bedevilled by their 4 
professional rules when it comes to the limelight. 


But one who is now beyond such questions, and 
whose tireless and devoted action in the case from 
the beginning has been exemplary, is Mr. Roland 
Brown, recently appointed Attorney-General of 
Tanganyika. Mr. Brown was thus prevented. by 
his official appointment, from seeing the second 
case through to the end; but his work certainly 
played a major part in turning the scale. 

The various newspapers which helped to keep 
the case alive include the Guardian (which was 
the first paper in point of time to uncover the 
matter), the Observer, Reynolds News, and even 
the Times, which has had two notable leaders 
on the case, both sharply critical of the Govern- 
ment. 

But above all, thanks must go to one man who 
has neither sought nor received attention, but of 
whom it can be said, as it cannot of any other 
single figure in this case, that without him it 
could never have been done. He is Mr. Donald 
Chesworth, a Labour London County Councillor. 
It was he who first began to burrow into the case, 
about which he had heard by accident; it was he 
who got lawyers looking into it; it was he who 
brought it to the attention of the Spectator. To 
him goes the credit for starting the snowball on 
its path. 

The path has been a long one, and at times 
disheartening. According to my account, there 
were moving scenes in St. Helena when the deci- 
sion was announced. The court was full on the 
Jast day, mainly of Europeans, most of whom 
seemed pleased at the result. The Crown counsel 
did not object to the release of the three prisoners, 
but reserved the right (subject to instructions) to 
appeal to the Privy Council: fortunately no such 
right exists, and even if it did I can hardly 
envisage its being exercised. 

When the proceedings were over, an air of 
gentlemanliness set in all round. The men, 
through their counsel, made a statement in which 
they formally declared that they had no com- 
plaint to make about their treatment on St. 
Helena, either by the Governor or the prison 
authorities: difficulties in communications had 
led to misunderstanding on this point. ‘Sir Robert 
Alford,’ said counsel, ‘is not Sir Hudson Lowe’ 
(and three innocent Bahrainis, I might add, are 
not Napoleon). Toasts to freedom were drunk 
in champagne. ‘We have always believed in 
British justice,’ said the three, ‘and our belief is 
vindicated.” Then they gave a luncheon, to which 
counsel and solicitors on both sides were invited, 
as was the Superintendent of Prisons, the men’s 
gaoler. The lunch consisted of chicken followed 
by Bahraini melons growns by the prisoners in 
their scrap of prison garden. And they ended by 
declaring that their wish was now to come to 
the United Kingdom. 

So all ended happily for these three unfortu- 
nate men—though, as a leading article points 
out on another page, there are still two more on 
the prison island in Bahrain, out of reach of 


British justice. It ‘s, for all its shaming quality, 
a heartening story. It is heartening not only 
because justice was vindicated and the Executive 
brought to heel. but because it demonstrates once 
again that the ‘infamous thing’ can be crushed. 
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Force is not all, wrongdoing is not efficient. at 
the end of the longest tunnel! shines the light. 
Once again, | am reminded that the most com- 
forting thing about Mussolini is that he did not 
make the trains run on time. 


Making the Iron Hot 


From 


EW ZEALAND is about to move into the 
British headlines again. She doesn’t do it 
often—after all, nothing particularly significant 
can be expected to occur in a couple of islands 
somewhere between Fiji and the South Pole with 
a total population of less than two and a half 
million. But when she does, it is usually with 
some real upheaval. So it will be again. And this 
isn’t simply because, as shearing-shed and cow- 
yard of the Empire—exporting virtually all its 
meat, wool and dairy products to Britain to form 
quite a sizeable proportion of British imports— 
the views of New Zealand have some claim to the 
attention of Britain’s newspaper readers—so that 
if Britain joins the European Common Market, 
and New Zealand is forced to look elsewhere for 
mouths willing to eat her butter, there will be 
trouble. No: the immediate crisis is in industry. 
In the days of Seddon’s (turn-of-century) 
Government, when Asquith dubbed this country 
‘the social laboratory of the world,’ a pioneer 
experiment was carried out in compulsory indus- 
trial arbitration which has lasted almost un- 
broken ever since. But the degree of acceptance 
of arbitration by the trade union movement has 
depended on economic conditions; on the rela- 
tive bargaining position of unions and employers. 


«In the 1930s, for example, the first l.abour Gov- 


ernment initiated the logical further experiment 
of compulsory unionism, so that workers in an 
industry could not benefit from wages and con- 
ditions won by the union without the obligation 


“of union membership. But militant unionism 


has been traditionally critical of the whole 
arbitration apparatus. Realistic provision was 
early made for settling disputes outside the 
general Arbitration Court machinery; and it led 
to the gradual isolation of the militant unions 
concerned—the more so since the Federation of 
Labour (the local TUC) became dominated by 
the card-vote of unions such as the clerks, shop 
assistants, saddle-stitchers and umbrella-makers, 
which owed their very existence to the law 
making union membership compulsory. 

The militant unions, largely influenced by the 
formidable personality of watersiders’ president 
Jock Barnes (a displaced intellectual who had lost 
a public service appointment for radical political 
activity during the great depression), hurled 
abuse at the Federation’s machine-made majori- 
ties; and the Federation, led (or perhaps driven 
would be a better word) by the even more for- 
midable personality of its president, Fintan 
Patrick Walsh (a substantial farmer and employer 
with a violently Left-wing past) accused the 
militants of endangering the whole of the Labour 
Government's carefully-built fabric of ‘stabilisa- 
tion’ by their independent activity. outside the 
arbitration system. 

In the rash of strikes and lock-outs in 1951, the 
Watersiders’, Drivers’, and Freezingworkers’ 


CONRAD BOLLINGER 


WELLINGTON 


Unions went down to defeat, with the Federation 
siding with the Government in its determination 
to break their strength for ever Barnes was 
gaoled for criminal libel, and emerged. his repu- 
tation as an industrial leader evaporated, to 
become a drainlaying contractor. Walsh consoli- 
dated his position as President of the Federation 
of Labour, and the re-formed militant unions 
trcoped in behind with their tails between their 
legs 

Here the facts of political life took a hand. The 
National—conservative—Party, in a trumpet-call 
for freedom from Labour controls, had included 
the abolition of compulsory unionism in the 
platform on which it was elected to office in 
1949. But the experience of 1951 caused second 
thoughts. Without the aid of the Federation of 
Labour. whose ‘moderate’ influence resulted 
from compulsory unionism, the victory over the 
watersiders and other militants would have been 
impossible. And employers generally accepted 
the implication that voluntary unionists were 
more likely to be untamable than the compulsory 
variety. The National Government, therefore, 
contented itself with pruning some disadvan- 
tageous side-effects of compulsory unionism—the 
greatly swollen funds it gave to the Labour Party 
—by a provision restricting the use of union 
funds for political purposes. 

But the National Party contained other pres- 
Sure groups besides the more sophisticated type 
of urban employers. It has always had its back- 
woodsmen, bush-country farmers and small-town 
shopkeepers (and their wives) to whom trade 
unions per se are as hateful symbols as the gal- 
lows and the birch are beloved. The call for 
abolition of compulsory unionism came again at 
last year’s National Party conference, and was 
once more placed on the party platform for the 
November elections, when the Nationalists re- 
sumed office after a brief Labour hiatus of three 
years. And in the meantime economic develop- 
ments had been forcing changes within the trade 
unions. The inflationary river, hurtling on its 
way, in the Fifties, had wiped the ‘don’t embar- 
rass the government’ slogan off the lips of the 
moderate union leaders, who found themselves 
forced, for the first time, to concern themselves 
with urgent questions other than simple dues- 
collecting; they had to see that the wages and 
conditions of their dues-payers did not lag tco 
far behind the stampede of costs. 

The flirtation between the Federation of 
Labour and the Nationalists, therefore, was 
swiftly halted. A new mood of mild militance 
overtook even Mr. Walsh himself, and Labour's 
fleeting tenure of the Treasury benches from 1957 
to 1960 did nothing to codl it. Old alliances have 
dissolved; and the outcome is that the Federation 
of Labour—still resting largely on compulsory 
union membership, but accepting far more 
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The Unibersity of Schiweppshire 





| EXAMINATION PAPER IX - CRITICISM OF CLASSICS | 





Comment on the comments on the following (Queen Vera XII pt. 16. Act IV sc.ii): 


Another part of the ante-room. Re-enter' Purley & Staines. 

SURB: How fare’s Your Grace? 

VER: I owe but meagre’fortune of my breath: 
My Lord of Surbiton— 

SURB: Most royal Queen 
If I may be but cushion to your woes” 
Then were my woe less woeful by this hap. 

VER: The half of Plumstead be thy dower. 


' Re-enter] Jones and Lipmann suggest exeunt. 
? meagre] meagre’d Pope meagred Pooper meagrest Poptt. 
* breath] death Q9 broth Ff bath Zimmery. 





SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE 


237. How fares] This surely suggests something 
more than the conventional greeting of the 
courtier to his monarch. There is something of 
genuine anxiety here—of urgency, even—in the 
brevity of the half line. 


240. Cushion] The local belief in the efficacy as 
a health charm of Pigeon’s Pincushion (Plasta 
malodorata) colours this metaphor. See Emily 
Rice, Plant Galls and Willow Pests. p. 514. 


241. Woe less woeful] An expression of hypo- 
thetical relief depending on wishes fulfilled. 
Cf. Messingham Miseries of a Surreptitious 
Marriage V ii “Peace as peaceful”. Chipman Tis 
Lucky She's from Ticester 1V iii “Woe”. Cf. cp. 
242. Dower] An anachronism. Feudal half- 
dowers in donando were instituted in 1174. Notice 
the characteristic carefulness, mixed with gen- 
erosity, of the Queen’s insistence on “half”. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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radical industrial policies—now stands face to 
face with a government committed to the aboli- 
tion of compulsory union membership. 

There has been much speculation about a 
possible last-minute retreat by the Government. 
A leading Wellington daily said recently that 
‘The Government must consider carefully 
whether the repeal of compulsory unionism will 
play into the hands of extremists, and the 
Minister of Labour, Tom Shand (the nearest 
thing to an intellectual on the Nationalist 
benches), seems to favour the replacement of 
compulsion by preference for trade unionists, 
which would in practice mean much the same 
thing. But the Government has reaffirmed its 
intention at least to abolish the existing provision, 
and the Federation last month authorised its 


Choice—or 


affiliates to resist the move ‘by all necessary 
measures including industrial action.’ 

Probably the great bulk of employers will 
assent to closed-shop agreements for the sake 
of peace; there may be little real change in the 
industrial scene. But in the industries where 
unionism is weak, it is not difficult to foresee 
trouble; and the weaker unions, dependent for 
twenty-five years on State compulsion for their 
membership, will not only have to, but have been 
assured that they can, rely on the support of the 
strong unions which have traditionally opposed 
compulsion as the enemy of self-sufficient and 
‘class-conscious’ unionism. The irony of this 
situation does not lessen its great danger to the 
industrial peace, and therefore to the vulnerable 
exporting economy of New Zealand. 


N ecessity ? 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


XPERTS on American foreign policy have so 
| aneteworh a prominence that they are always 
in danger of becoming advisers to the administra- 
tion; in which case, their lightest theory has to 
be scanned for some indication of what Washing- 
ton is thinking (usually two or three things at the 
same time, but never mind) Such a fate has 
befallen Henry A. Kissinger, and his new book, 
The Necessity for Choice: Prospects of American 
Foreign Policy (Chatto and Windus, 30s.), will 
therefore be given an attention to which its 
longueurs do not perhaps always entitle it. Its 
main point is made like this: 

As the consequences of all-out war grow more 
horrible, reliance on it also becomes more 
absurd. The gap between the threat made for the 
purpose of deterrence and the strategy which 
we are prepared to implement will widen. Every 
increase in destructiveness is purchased at the 
price of reduced credibility of the retaliatory 
threat. In this vicious circle, deterrence may fail. 
If it does, the reliance on massive retaliation will 
guarantee the direct outcome. It will lead either 
to surrender or to the most catastrophic form of 
war. 

In other words, now that America is directly 
threatened by indestructible Soviet rockets, if 
the West says it will reply by all-out war to, say, 
a Soviet incursion into Berlin, it is saying more 
than it would perform or, more important, than 
the Soviet Government would believe it would 
perform. We are in the position of a man with 
a load of dynamite under his house which he 
intends to explode if it is burgled; what does he 
do when he discovers that the burglar is, for the 
moment, only after his watch? Would it not be 
better if he had a shotgun and a cosh available 
as well? Mr. Kissinger thinks so. His book, in 
part, is a plea for adequate conventional forces to 
meet limited local aggressions—in particular 
for an adequate build-up within NATO, which 
he would like to see transformed into a much 
closer form of alliance with a political committee 
and its own nuclear stockpile. 

his is a fashionable thesis nowadays, but like 
most fashionable theses about defence policy, it 
depends on so many ‘ifs’ that it is impossible to 
say whether it is correct or not. Certainly it is 
an obvious waste of effort for France and Great 
Ii.tain) to manufacture their own atomic 


weapons; but if Mr. Kissinger is correct that 
there is a growing probability the US will not 
actually be able to use its deterrent, then 
European countries must keep the capacity to 
wage their own nuclear war, if they do not wish 
to be subject to Russian blackmail. As he says, 
the real solution would be a NATO stockpile— 
but this seems fairly far off at the moment. 
Similarly, a European effort to produce conven- 
tional forces to stand up to the Russian army 
would imply a demand by America’s allies for a 
greater voice in the political policies to be pur- 
sued—and that in all parts of the world, because 
though NATO does not extend as far as Laos, it 
is nevertheless vitally affected by any American 
involvement there. Is Washington ready to con- 
cede close consultation of this kind? Until it is 
achieved, the Soviet advantage of having one 
central policy-making body cannot be overcome, 
and might prove decisive. 

The ideal situation at which the West should 
aim, therefore, is a closely-integrated alliance, 
possessing a deterrent (to frighten the USSR off 
full-scale nuclear war) and sufficient conventional 
forces to intervene if a direct attack on it occurred 
at any point. But this will cost a great deal of 
money—so much money that perhaps only the 
integration of the economies of the countries 
in question will suffice to provide it. Britain, for 
one, cannot spend very much more on defence 
without first solving its balance of payments 
problem, except by cutting down its expenditure 
on such items as aid to the underdeveloped 
countries, social services or capital development 
at home. In other words, the construction of an 
ideal NATO involves the West in an effort which 
will force it to adopt measures which come near 
to meaning a war economy—a life sentence of 
hard labour for most of us. 

If things were as Mr. Kissinger paints them, it 
can be argued, there would be nothing to prevent 
a Russian entry into West Berlin tomorrow. 
Evidently the position is not quite as bad as that. 
Mr. Khrushchev has announced that, in six 
months’ time, and in the absence of a German 
settlement, he will sign a peace treaty with East 
Germany—cautious talk for someone who ought 
to be confident that the West cannot use nuclear 
weapons against his superior conventional forces. 
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It is here the uncertainties come in. We do not 
know what Russian policy is. We can only guess 
(in about twenty different combinations of two or 
three basic theories); and anyone’s guess is as 
good as Mr. Kissinger’s assumption that Russian 
nationalism will never stop until it has conquered 
the world. Similarly, what is known of the tech- 
nical progress of armaments on either side of the 
Iron Curtain is probably about one-tenth of the 
reality. A technical revolution may have already 
changed the terms of war without being 
sufficiently public to attract the attention of 
strategists. A book like Mr. Kissinger’s can, 
therefore, hardly be taken as the basis for a real 
discussion of foreign policy. It can only be used 
for the development of hypotheses of the ‘were 
to/would’ type. In any case, his intention 
obviously was to make our flesh creep. Much of 
The Necessity for Choice is devoted to criticism 
of the Eisenhower regime, its lack of foresight 
and failure to plan for an effective alliance. It 
all has something of the air of a superior form 
of electoral broadside; and, no doubt, that was 
not entirely foreign to Mr. Kissinger’s intention 

Yet when this is said, his book provides some 
salutary warnings for those who do not realise 
that the Western alliance is going to have some 
harsh choices to make if it is decided, for 
instance, that a sound rearmament policy involves 
not the abandonment of nuclear in favour of 
conventional Weapons, but the conservation of 
three different armouries (strategic nuclear 
weapons, tactical nuclear weapons and conven- 
tional weapons). To this end, and to avoid really 
crushing expense. national policies will eventually 
have to be submerged in a NATO directorate, 
and nations will have to be prepared to fight 
limited wars in parts of the world which may not 
immediately concern them. And there may be 
some losses. Mr. Kissinger believes the West 
should hang on to Berlin (‘the end of the freedom 
of Berlin would be the beginning of the end of 
the freedom of Europe’), but on his own analysis 
of the present situation it is hard to see how the 
West could do much to defend Berlin, if the 
Soviet Union were prepared to go all the way; 
and there are other parts of the world where, for 
geographical or local political reasons, resistance 
to Communist penetration by conventional 
means would simply not be possible. Communist 
threats to, or subversion of, such countries as 
Laos can only be countered by a clever political 
policy backed by aid and propaganda which are 
inspired by a real understanding of the country 
in question. Such understanding on the part of 
American diplomacy has frequently been lacking 
even in the case of a Western European country 
such as France. Until it is present, all Mr. Kis- 
singer's exhortations to more effort will be use- 
less, even if they found a submissive audience. 

For, after all, it has not so much been the basic 
aims of American foreign policy which have 
shown themselves to be defective as the tech- 
niques which have been employed to carry them 
into execution. No thermo-nuclear theorem dic- 
tated American actions in Laos—merely an 
over-simplied view of purely political issues. 
Even such matters as closer integration of NATO 
would proceed more smoothly if the diplomacy 
dealing with them were subtler. It would be a 
mistake to take Mr. Kissinger’s main, frightening 
thesis as implying that political ideas must yield 
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to military logistics. To try to see things purely 
in terms of a nuclear power equation whose 
values remain unknown is to condemn oneself 
either to madness or to an inability to consider 


foreign policy at all. It would be a sad thing if 
a book, whose avowed purpose is to teach its 
readers ‘the necessity for choice,’ ended by pro- 
ducing a fatalistic choice of necessity. 


Can We Afford Macmillan? 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


HEN Mr. Harold Macmillan finished his 
W:.. famous ‘Ramsay MacDonald speech’ 
to the Assembly of Western European Union on 
May 29, I turned to my neighbours, offering a 
modest bet that in the national interest Britain 
would have to have a new Prime Minister before 
the year was out. There were no takers. 

The question now before us is how much 
longer can we afford the luxury of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s presence at Admiralty House? The 
British economy continues in general torpor. 
Our defence policy lies in the ruins where Mr. 
Sandys left it. It is not surprising that there has 
been a cry from amongst the clattering hammers 
and scaffolding in Printing House Square: “The 
difficulty has for long been to discern where the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues believe they 
are heading; what ultimate goal they have in 
mind.’ 

[he plain fact about Mr. Macmillan’s adminis- 
tration, during this past year, is that it has con- 
sistently lost grip since the disastrous collapse 
of the Prime Minister’s policy at the Paris 
Summit Conference of May, 1960. Although the 
arrival of Mr. Kennedy in the White House has 
served to illuminate the moth-eaten nature of 
many British policies, the run-down began long 
before either of these events. Specifically, and in 
retrospect, I now place the beginning of the de- 
cline at the point at which Mr. Macmillan him- 
self, having won the 1959 General Election by 
his shameless appeal to our national com- 
placency, failed to take steps to alert the govern- 
ment machine to the continuing realities and 
needs of modern Britain. 

Nor was he helped in this problem by his selec- 
tion of Ministers: one by one, men in the 
Cabinet, of independent mind or possible critical 
judgments, have been isolated, removed or 
allowed—perhaps encouraged—to leave. Thus 
Mr. Macmillan lost in rapid succession not only 
that ageing Tory Bevanite, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, but also Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd and then 
Mr. Derick Heathcoat Amory. Personally, I 
would have been as glad to have been rid of Lord 
Salisbury as I am sure Mr. Macmillan was; but 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd and Mr. Heathcoat Amory 
were in a different category. Given the Tory out- 
look they were both extremely able Ministers, 
powerful assets to any Conservative administra- 
tion. 

Then there was the strange case of Mr. Aubrey 
Jones. Mr. Jones, who clearly had grave mis- 
givings about the Sandys defence policy, was 
regarded by the Prime Minister as a confounded 
nuisance. His position was made impossible. 
Finally, his Ministry (the Ministry of Supply) 
was abolished, even whilst he sat in_ it. 
As it turns out from his subsequent series of 
notable speeches from the back benches, he is 
now performing a national service. But how 
much better it would have been for Mr. Mac- 


millan’s mediocre array if Mr. Jones's ability 
and intellect had been still at the service of this 
Government. 

Finally there have been simple human prob- 
lems of man management, keeping people re- 
freshed by new jobs, opportunities and chal- 
lenges. Ideas may have been lacking but Mr. 
Macmillan has not even attempted to put the 
old wine into new bottles. No wonder men like 
Mr. Derek Walker-Smith said that they had 
had enough and wanted to be off, back to their 
previous occupations. They were wasting the most 
fruitful years of their lives in this fusty, snobbish, 
personalised administration. 

The Prime Minister has not let matters—nor 
his critics—rest at removing independent men 
from his immediate circle. He has been anxious 
to get them out of the country altogether. Hence 
Mr. Anthony Head’s departure to Africa, like 
some coroneted remittance man, following his 
speeches criticising the appalling defence muddle. 
And Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s departure for 
Ottawa, after a speech indicating some concern 
about the economy. 

Those are some of the personnel problems. 
From the human factors stem the Government's 
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political problems, as Messrs. Selwyn Lloyd, 
Henry Brooke, Harold Watkinson, Alec Home 
and other less dynamic characters sit making 
their apocalyptic decisions about minutiae. No 
wonder Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller’s 
recommendations for dealing with that upstart 
Wedgwood Benn were accepted readily. After 
all, once the public knew the law, the public 
would quickly lose sympathy for Benn. It never 
even occurred to the men occupying offices once 
held by such predecessors as Lloyd George, 
Bevin, Churchill and Bevan that the public would 
consider that ‘the law is an ass’ and the Attorney- 
General another. 

True, there are Mr. Butler and Mr. Macleod. 
But Mr. Butler, somewhat naturally, appears to 
have ‘gone rogue’ in desperation; and started 
to repeat his earlier Spanish dances to the slow 
old tunes of Iberia. As for Mr. Macleod, easily 
the outstanding intellect and character of the 
younger men in the Cabinet—is there not some- 
thing profoundly disagreeable in the current 
mood of a party which permits the game of 
bridge to be used as a term of McCarthyite 
abuse, without standing up and smiting hip and 
thigh the man who said it? 

Nevertheless, the question remains, what went 
wrong following the Britain we glimpsed, briefly, 
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lying chequered in the autumn sunshine of 1959? 
The answer lies in the unreality of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s battlefield of the Cloth of Gold 

Mr. Macmillan’s case before the electorate 
was that he was a wise, far-sighted leader. Had 
he not led us back in 1957 across the Red Sea 
from Egyptian bondage? Behind his apparently 
dated exterior there was a modern compulsion. 
Or as Colonel Varley might be tempted to put 
it, his appearance was as deceptive as the old 
familiar radiator of Rolls-Royce. And he was 
so calm that the loudest noise you could hear in 
the Cabinet room as he took Britain into the 
space age was the ticking of the clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

Unfortunately for this political prospectus, 
something else happened in Europe in 1957-58, in 
addition to Mr. Macmillan’s rehabilitation of 
the Tory Party. The Treaty of Rome was being 
negotiated and signed. It had consequences that 
Were apparently beyond the range of his political 
far-sightedness and also unnoticed by his talented 
colleagues as they sat at their desks. For this 
omission, Britain has now lost four years and 
as yet uncounted bills for industrial inertia re- 
main for payment. We have sustained an eco- 
nomic defeat as grievous as 1940 was a military 
one. And, as in 1940, we are now having to 
begin again at the beginning 

Secondly, because Mr. Macmillan envisaged his 
Britain as being a great power, he was determined 
to retain all the trappings of a great power. Yet 
he failed to discern that his Britain lacked the 
means of sustaining this position. Nor was he 
willing to indicate the policies or sacrifices that 
might have sustained the illusions de grandeur 
a little longer. Instead he preferred the cosy 
course in order—TI believe—to achieve electoral 
victory. The consequence is that this country’s 
military forces today are in worse shape than 
when Caligula’s horse (Sir Thomas Inskip) was 
appointed Minister for Co-ordination of Defence 
in 1936. And the bearskins and redcoats outside 
Buckingham Palace will soon be as militarily 
efficacious as our tired old V-bomber force. 

There could be clemency for the Prime Min- 
ister if it could be argued that the British people 
were tired, insular and decadent. Perhaps they 
are? Certainly this was Mr. Baldwin's plea of 
defence in similar circumstances, a quarter of a 
century ago. There had been the Peace Ballot— 
and was not the Reverend Dick Sheppard a much 
more substantial (and attractive) figure than the 
Rev. L. John Collins? And were we not equally 
preoccupied with the irreproachability of our 
Royal family—only Mrs. Simpson and Edward 
VIII presented a much bigger political headache 
than Princess Margaret and either Group 
Captain Townsend or Mr. Armstrong-Jones? 

The answer at that time was given by the 
generation who flew against the sun in that sum- 
mer of 1940; and the nation that responded in tke 
face of almost total calamity. It was that Mr. 
Baldwin was wrong—monstrously wrong. I say 
that Mr. Macmillan presented a false prospectus 
to this nation in 1959, as Stanley Baldwin 
did in 1935. I say that Mr. Macmillan shows 
himself as incapable as Neville Chamberlain of 
mobilising the spiritual and physical resources 
of this nation. I say that what we now need is 
a brave old Leo Amery, to stand up and invoke 
again those words: ‘In the name of God, go!’ 
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WORLD RECORD CLUB 


OFFERS YOU THE CHOICE OF 








17. Wagner — Music from 
Parsifal and Valkyrie, 
stunningly conducted by 
Stokowski. (mono only) 








2. Grieg Piano Concerto. One 

of the greatest concertos, 

performance to match. 
(mono only) 


WAT KING 
Sings hix favots 


20. Nat King Cole swings 
Nature Boy, Faith Can Move 
Mountains, 10 more. 

(mono only) 








4. Woody Herman & Tito 
Puente—Woodchopper’s 
Ball, Carioca—12 titles. 
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10. Tchaikovsky Violin Con- 


11. Dvorak New World Sym- 
certo. Spivakovsky, Walter phony. Leopold Ludwig, 


Goehr, LSO—superb perfor- LSO in dramatic perform- 
mance. (mono and stereo) ance. (mono and stereo) 











28. Oklahoma. Star cast. 
Beautiful Mornin’, Out of my 
Dreams, etc. (mono and stereo) 


3. Nelson Eddy’s superb voice 
in Stranger in Paradise, 11 
more, (mono only) 











21. Fabulous Dean Martin— 
Hanging Around With You, 
You Belong to Me, 10 more, 
(mono cnly) 














12. Beethoven Eroica Sym- 
phony. Josef Krips conducts, 
LSO. (mono and stereo) 9 more. 





This is both a sampling scheme and an introductory 
offer. We want every record collector in Britain to 
hear WRC records. Without prejudice. Without obli- 
gation. Each on his own record player. We believe 
that WRC records are the best value on the market 
today. We are therefore offering you this opportunity 
to decide for yourself. 


Acceptance need not commit you at all 


Simply select any 3 stereo or mono 12” LP’s from those illustrated 
above. Complete and post the coupon. Send no money. We will 
immediately post your 3 records. 


No strings 


If, after playing them, you decide not to keep your 3 records, send 
them back to us within 7 days of receipt. No charge will be made, 
No questions asked. There are absolutely no strings. 


Joining World Record Club 


However we would hardly make such an unqualified offer to 
Spectator readers unless we were very sure of our product. We 
are confident that you will be sents d with your 3 records and 
decide to keep them (all 3 for 30/- . a straight saving of up to 
£4 10s on current retail prices). 

Only after this decision will you be a member of World Record Club. 
As such we ask you to agree to take 4 further records, chosen by 
you over the next 12 months from a superb and varied selection 
of at least 80 magnificent 12” LP’s, 


Your safeguard 


We guarantee that every WRC record will be of absolute top 
quality—the equal in every way of the best records available 
anywhere in the world today. You may return any record which 
does not entirely satisfy you. Each of these future records is 
available at only 29/-...saving you up to 10/- on normal retail 
prices for an original star rec ording. 


Your benefits as a member 

%* FREE Bonus Record Scheme. One free 12” LP for every addit- 
ional 3 records you buy beyond your agreement. 

%* SPECIAL price concessions at leading theatres & concert halls. 

FREE Monthly Magazine, ‘‘World of Music’’ with illustrated 

eature articles by Sir Arthur Bliss, Malcolm Arnold, Antony 
Hopkins, Edward Greenfield, Dr. Gordon Jacob, Colin Wilson and 
many other famous musical personalities. 

% EXCLUSIVE extra record releases! 

% An unparalleled opportunity to build a unique_ record 
collection. Covering the whole field of music. Performed by the 
world’s greatest artists. And advising you in your choice will be 
The Countess of Harewood, Sir Arthur Bliss, Leon Goossens, 
Malcolm Arnold, John Hollingsworth, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 

Cyril Ornadel, Ray Ellington, Steve Race and Antony Hopkins, 


CHOOSE YOUR 3 RECORDS NOW 
Complete and post the coupon today. Send NO money. 
You cannot afford to miss this outstanding opportunity. 


(mono only) 





13. Gershwin Rhapsody in 
Blue, American in Paris. 
Magnificent performances, 

(mono and stereo 


22. Duke Ellington—12th St. 
Rag, Blue Moon, Satin Doll, 
(mono only) 
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ee : sh 
14. rey Symphony 
No. 5, Sir Malcolm Sargent 
sentins ts terrific perform- 
ance. (mono and stereo) 





23. Stan Kenton in 12 stun- 
ning arrangements includ- 
ing Delicado, Taboo. 

(mono only) 


Future 12” LP’s include: 


* Gilbert and Sullivan 
Mikado, Pirates of Penzance, 
Gondoliers 

* Sibelius Violin Concerto 
Spivakovsky. LSO/Hannikainen 

* Gordon Macrae, Kay Starr. 
Woody Herman 

* Beethoven Syms. 4 and6 
LSO/Josef Krips 

* Mahler Sym. 9 
LSO/Leopold Ludwig 

* Nat King Cole, Les Baxter, 
Jackie Gleason 

* Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique 
LSO/Sir Eugene Goossens 

® Moussorgsky 
Pictures at an Exhibition/Night on 
a Bare Mountain. LSO/Sargent 

® Verdi. La Traviata 
International Star Cast 
and orchestra 

® The Sound of Music 
and other great show discs 
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-great col- 
songs, 


5. Rollin’ West 
lection of cowboy 





Randy van Horne Singers. 
(mono only) 


12 titles. 
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7. The Vagabond King. 
Steffe, John Larsen, Peter 
Knight 


production. 





6. Kismet —full-cast produc- 27. 


Zi 


* 
Z 















9. Schumann Piano Concerto 
Peter Katin, Sir Eugene 
Goossens, LSO: and Franck 
Vars. Symphs. (mono only) 


Edwin 8. Second to none. Band of 


Royal Scots Greys — Colonel 
Contemptibles, 10 
(mono only) 


Bogey, 
more. 


Glorious 
(mono only) 
<4 


Singers. 


; 





15. Mozart — Favourite Arias 26. White Horse Tua Mag- Presenting Cole Porter. 19. Frank Sinatra at his 
from operas sung by Anton nificent new arrangements. tion. Brand-new arrange- Jean Campbell, Lorie Mann, greatest sings Not As a 


Goodbye, My Song of Love, 
(mono and stereo) 


Berry. 9 
(mono only) et« 


Dermota, Walter 


arias, 






NO. 8G RANETTE 


¥ PARE 





ments. Star artists. 





White Christmas, 
(mono only) 


Stranger, 
10 more. 


12 fabulous titles. 
(mono and stereo) 
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(mono only) 





lathe NOEL COWARD'S 
BITTER SWEET 





44.No No Nanette / Naughty 25. South Pacitic. Joyce Blair, 16. Vivaldi. Four Seasons. 1. Tchaikovsky Swan Lake. 18. Bitter Sweet. Covent Gar- 
Marietta. Full star casts. [an Wallace, others. En- Sensitive, magical playing John Hollingsworth, Sinfo- den stars Adele Leigh, James 





lea for Two, I Want to be chanted Eve 


(mono only) (mono and stereo) 


YOU'LL FIND THE BEST 
OF YOUR KIND OF MUSIC IN 


WORLD | 


Happy, others. 


Vs 


CLUB 


RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH— 
Our Member's voice 









ae 3 Actor, film director, record critic and collec- 

Es tor hard Attenborough has a special role 

33 mt lub's Advisory Panel —the knowledge- 

: Mowe able eptical but open-minded /istener with 
the Know-how to use his own ears 


World Record Club Box 11, Parkbridge House, The Little Green 
Richmond, Surrey. 















of chamber t 


in Noel Coward's top 
(mono only) 


pertormance Pease 
(mono and stereo) show 


ivourite. nia, Great 


(mono only) 





To World Record Club, (Dept S1) Box 11, 
Parkbridge House, The Little Green, Richmond, Surrey. 


Please send me the 3 records indicated. 
If I decide to keep them you may enrol me 
as a member of World Record Club and I 
will pay you 30/- plus 2/6 postage/packing/ 
insurance, I shall then become entitled to 
all member benefits including free 12” LP 
bonus records. As a member I agree to 
select a minimum of 4 records at 29/- each 






Place record numbers only in boxes 


{st choice no.) }| 2nd choice no.| 


3rd choice no.| = | 


Tick here if stereo records [=] 
required, where available. 


from at least 80 magnificent 12” LP’s. to Mr/Mrs/Miss.. ................+00+ 

be issued over the next twelve months,  “#m¢ i= block capttais please) 

Afterl yearImaycancelmy membership, Address .............ccccccecserevessceseses 
with no further obligation, if I so choose. 

If Iam not Satisfied with My 3 records — ...... seseceesceecerecerecevecseenceeesescsceoe . 
will return them to you within 7 days of 

receipt and owe you nothing. 00 cnc coccoccooccocscccscsoooseoosoese coccccccoccce 
SET One eee ee - 


This offer applies in Gt. Britain and N., Ireland only 
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The Arab Refugees 


By LEO 


HE Arab exodus from Palestine was the direct 
Se of the war waged by the Arabs of 
Palestine and the Arab League States against the 
Jews to prevent the implementation of the UN 
Resolution of November 29, 1947, supporting the 
establishment of the State of Israel. Had it not 
been for this war, there would not be a single 
Arab refugee today. On February 16, 1948, the 
UN Palestine Commission reported to the 
Security Council: 

Powerful Arab interests, both inside and out- 
side Palestine, are defying the resolution of the 
General Assembly and are engaged in a delib- 
erate effort to alter by force the settlement 
envisaged therein. (A/AC.21/9. Ch. I, para. 30.) 

‘The fact that there are these refugees, the 
Secretary of the Arab Executive stated, ‘is the 
direct consequence of the action of the Arab 
States in opposing partition and the Jewish State. 
The Arab States agreed upon this policy unani- 
mously, and they must share in the solution of 
the problem.’ (Telegraph, Beirut daily, Septem- 
ber 6, 1948.) 

The Arab attack was marked by barbarous 
cruelty. ‘This will be a war of extermination and 
a momentous massacre which will be spoken of 
like the Mongolian massacres and the Crusades,’ 
said the Secretary-General of the Arab League at 
a Cairo press conference on the eve of the 
invasion (BBC news broadcast of May 15, 1948). 
No mercy was shown. Any Jew that fell into 
Arab hands was killed on the spot. The dead 
were mutilated; photographs of their bodies were 
sold in the streets (J. R. Carlson: From Cairo to 
Damascus, 1951, p. 172). Any Jewish village or 
quarter which in the course of the fighting came 
to be occupied by Arab forces was razed. More 
than 220,000 Arabs live today in the State of 
Israel. Not a single Jew survived in any part of 
Palestine that fell under Arab sway—Egyptian 
or Jordanian. 

The exodus of the Palestine Arabs began 





* Until his death earlier this month Professor 
Kohn was political adviser to the Foreign Minister 
and Professor of Internaticnxal Relations at the 
Hebrew University. 





KOHN* 


during the early phases of the disturbances. 
Scores of thousands of the well-to-do classes left 
for the neighbouring countries to await the out- 
come of the struggle. By March, 1948, not a 
single member of the Arab Executive remained 
in Palestine. As the fighting progressed, the 
movement began to snowball. Landlords, mayors, 
merchants, government officials and lawyers fol- 
lowed in the wake of the national leaders. Then 
came the first news of military defeat. The Arab 
population had been lIed to believe that the crush- 
ing of the Jews would be ‘as simple as a military 
parade. When it learned of the rout of the 
‘Liberation Army,’ panic set in. 

There is also a wealth of evidence from Arab 
sources to show that the Arab League at an early 
stage of the campaign adopted a policy of 
evacuating the Arab population to the neighbour- 
ing countries, being convinced that their absence 
would be of short duration and would facilitate 
the impending military operations: 

This wholesale exodus was partly due to the 
belief of the Arabs, encouraged by the boasting 
of an unrealistic Arabic press anv’ the irrespon- 
sible utterances of some of the rab leaders, 
that it could be only a matter c’ ‘ome weeks 
before the Jews were defeated. 

(From The Arabs, by Faw “d Atiyah, 
formerly Secretary of the A «> League 
Office in London, Penguin Bovks. 1955, 
p. 183.) 

Who brought the Palestinians to the Lebanon 

as refugees? Who brought them over in dire 

straits and without a penny? The Arab States, 
and the Lebanon among them. 

(From Kul Shay. a Beirut weekly, August 
19, 1951.) 

Statements to the same effect will be found in 
Min Athar an-Nakbah (In the Wake of the Dis- 
aster) by Haj Muhammad Nimr al-Khatib, 
Damascus, 1951; Sir an-Nakbah (The Secret 
Behind the Disaster) by Nimr al-Hawari, Naz- 
areth, 1955; and Dhikrayat Suhufi Mudtahad 
(Memories of a Persecuted Journalist) by Hashim 
As-Saba, Jerusalem Old City, 1952. They are also 
corroborated by reports from British and Ameri- 
can correspondents, such as the statement of a 
‘British eye-witness’ quoted in the Economist of 
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October 2, 1948, the account oi Mit Keuneth 
Bilby, Middle East correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune in his book New Star in the 
Near East (New York, 1950, pp. 30-31), and the 
dispatches of Mr. W. G. Heatherington. the cor- 
respondent of the Newark News 

Jewish efforts to stop the flight of the Arab 
population by appeals addressed to them by 
Jewish national and local bodies proved of no 
avail. Details ot these efforts and their failure can 
be found in the above-quoted eye-witness report 
cited in the Economist and in dispatches of 
British police headquarters in Haifa of April 
26 and 28, 1948 How little truth there is in the 
assertion that the Arab exodus was the result of 
a calculated policy of the Jewish leadership may 
also be inferred from the fact that in the project 
of the machinery of government of the Jewish 
State prepared by a committee of the Jewish 
Agency while the fighting was still in progress, 
elaborate provision was made for the needs of a 
large Arab population and for its participation in 
the administration in the realms of agriculture, 
labour, education and social services 

It is a stock-in-trade of Arab propagandists to 
attribute the Arab exodus essentially to the 
destruction of the Arab village of Deir Yassin 
and to the fear engendered by it. This act was 
undoubtedly exploited by the Arab leaders for 
advancing the policy of evacuation. ‘For the 
flight and fall of the other villages, wrote 


‘Ul-Urdun, a Jordan daily, on April 9, 1953, ‘it 


is our leaders who are responsible because of 
their dissemination of rumours exaggerating 
Jewish crimes and describing them as atrocities in 
order to inflame the Arabs.’ This, however, is 
not to minimise the gravity of the event. As is 
well known, the attack was the work of a group 
of Jewish dissidents throughout the 
struggle in defiance of the Jewish national and 
military authorities. It was condemned there and 
then in no uncertain terms by the Jewish public 
bodies and by the Jewish population as a whole. 

There was no such disavowal on the part of 
the Arab authorities or the Arab population in 
respect of the innumerable atrocities committed 
against Jews, such as the wholesale massacre of 
Jewish employees by their Arab fellow-workers 
in the Haifa Refineries, or of the seventy Jewish 
scientists, physicians and nurses going up to the 
Hadassah Hospital and the University, or of the 
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men and women defending isolated posts or 
going out to the relief of distant settlements. No 
one has ever said a word in condemnation of 
the horrible treachery of the Arab Legion, the 
ofticial fighting force of the Kingdom of Jordan, 
when, after the surrender of the Jewish village of 
Kfar Etzion in the Hebron Hills, it let loose an 
Arab mob on the defenceless men and women 
settlers, all but four of whom were ruthlessly 
massacred. Altogether more than 6,000 Jews 
have paid with their lives for the wanton and 
ruthless war of aggression let loose by the Arab 
League on the isolated Jewish community of 
Palestine. Of all this very little has percolated 
to the international press. 

For more than twelve years the Arab refugee 
problem has been exploited by Arab propaganda, 
but the world community has hardly yet become 
aware of the mass exodus of nearly half a million 
Jews from the Arab countries, driven from their 
homes by official oppression and intimidation. 
The major difference—and a very significant one 

between the two population transfers is that 
the Jews who fled from the Arab countries were 
received as brethren by their kinsfolk in Israel, 
while the plight of the Arab refugees evoked little 
constructive help from the Arab hosts, whose 
leaders felt no qualms in exploiting their suffer- 
ing for political ends. 

The Arab refugee problem is not beyond solu- 
tion. Not all Arab refugees are confined to 
camps. Over 60 per cent. of their number live, 
according to the last annual report of UNRWA, 
outside the camps; and even those who 
live in camps are no longer denied, as formerly, 
the opportunity of finding employment. A grow- 
ing number is actually being absorbed in the 
expanding economies of the Arab countries 

This, however, does not settle the essential 
problem of the future of the refugees. fts effec- 
tive solution depends in pre-eminent measure on 
the readiness of the Arab States to co-operate in 
their permanent integration. “Viewed from the 
economic angle,’ reported the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations in his statement to the 
Fourteenth Assembly, ‘the reintegration of the 
Palestine refugees into productive life, although 
it must be considered as a fairly long process, is 
perfectly within reach. . . . So far from the un- 
employed Palestine refugees being viewed as a 
liability, they should be regarded ...as an 


asset for the future; it is a reservoir of manpower 
which in the desirable general economic develop- 
ment will assist in the creation of the higher 
standards for the whole population of the area.’ 
(Doc. A/4121, June 15, 1959.) 


Erskine Childers writes: 


| THINK I must explain why I comment without 
inhibition on the late Dr. Kohn’s article. It was 
written, not on his own behalf, but Israel's; and 
not in personal testimony, but by use of pub- 
lished material. And it concerns the fate of 
650,000 human beings. I could not, honestly, 
treat the above version of their fate differently 
from previous versions, notwithstanding the 
news of Dr. Kohn’s death. 

I stated in my article that Israel had failed over 
ten years to produce anything remotely re- 
sembling proof of the Arab evacuation orders 
she has always alleged. Dr. Kohn had available 
the entire resources of the Government of Israel, 
yet his reply contains no evidence whatsoever. 
It repeats the assertion that there is ‘a wealth of 
evidence’ of an Arab League evacuation policy. 
It does not—and we may therefore presume that 
Israel cannot—say when the decision was taken 
or how this alleged policy was implemented. The 
article, too, is silent on the fact that the radio 
records show no trace of Arab broadcasts order- 
ing evacuation: but show repeated Arab broad- 
casts against evacuation. 

It is embarrassing to have to do so, but I must 
point out that the material offered in support 
of this Israeli charge is once again a collection 
of quotations out of context and meaning, and 
obscure secondary references: 

The Arab Executive Secretary's quoted statement, 
even in the above version which is a mistranslation 
from the Arabic original, does not acknowledge 
Arab evacuation orders. The Secretary was remind- 
ing the Arab States that having waged and lost the 
war, they had failed fo restore the refugees to their 
homes. 

The Witkamp study is another stock Israeli quota- 
tion. It is largely based on Zionist and pro-Zionist 
tracts which, in their turn, repeat but utterly fail 
to substantiate the charge of Arab orders. 

Asserting the ‘wealth of evidence,’ Dr. Kohn next 
offered a quotation from Edward Atiyah. The pas- 
sage quoted does not even intimate that Arabs who 
left with such unrealistic hopes did so on orders. Mr. 
Atiyah will presumably comment himself, but I must 
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at once point out that his very next sentence, not 
quoted by Dr. Kohn, referred to Zionist expulsion 
and terrorisation. 

The Beirut weekly quote is new to me: I will 
check it; its supposed assertion, quite unsubstan- 
tiated, is flatly belied by the known offictal record 
of Lebanon and the Arab States at the time. 

The three Arabic books are again frequent Israeli 
references. They do not contain evidence of Arab 
evacuation orders from Palestine 

The next reference is to precisely that dubious 
extract from an Econom sf account which I discussed 
in my article. 

On the pages of his book cited by Dr. Kohn, 
Kenneth Bilby wrote that the Mufti ‘encouraged’ 
Arabs to leave, but Bilby gave neither date, method, 
nor any other substantiation for this assertion. Bilby 
then wrote that, with military victory and under 
immigration pressure, Israeli policy changed to one 
of ‘encouraging’ Arabs in captured towns to leave. 
And at least for this, Bilby offered testimony, but 
on pages not cited by Dr. Kohn—vide (p. 43-44) his 
grim eye-witness account of the Israeli sacking and 
emptying of Lydda and Ramle, to which I referred 

I do not understand why the Israeli Government 
has to rely on the Newark News for ‘evidence’ of 
Arab evacuation orders in Palestine. 

The ‘details’ of Jewish efforts to persuade the 
‘Arab population’ to stay are again limited to 
Haifa, to Mayor Levi's Zionist-sabotaged appeals, 
and to CID reports. The article then seeks 
to dismiss any idea of a calculated Zionist policy 
of emptying Palestine by claiming that nascent- 
Israeli planners made ‘elaborate provisions’ for 
‘a large Arab population.” I can only say that 
these ‘provisions’ very rapidly proved inadequate 
in some strange way, because as I pointed out, 
as early as Jul 1948, Israel told the UN that 
the refugees could not return as they would 
present ‘an insuperable economic problem. 

The article mext asserts that the ‘destruction 
of the Arab village of Deir Yassin’ (the people 
in it were destroyed), was ‘undoubtedly’ exploited 
by Arab leaders to advance their alleged evacua- 
tion policy. No real evidence is proffered for this 
truly fantastic assertion. Even if Dr. Kohn’s 
entire case had to rest on this solitary Jordanian 
press assertion (and there were many bitter Arab 
criticisms of official Arab conduct in the war), 
his case would fall. Note the one word ‘inflame.’ 
Neither in English nor in Arabic do you ‘inflame’ 
people into fleeing their homes. You inflame them 
into staying to fight! 

The article makes much of Arab brutality, and 
no honest student would deny this. But let us 
maintain perspective. That ‘not a single Jew sur- 
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vived in any part of Palestine that fell under Arab 
sway’ is disputable—even more so because very 
few Jewish centres ever did fall under Arab sway. 
The above article was here unwittingly denying 
that Israel defeated the Arabs. Nor can the 
examples of Arab atrocities stand in vacuo. Dr. 
Kohn did not mention that the seventy doctors 
and nurses were killed en route to Hadassah 
Hospital immediately after the killing of Deir 
Yassin’s 250 Arab old men, women and children. 
The Kfar Etzion brutality also took place afiet 
Deir Yassin, and much else. 

Since brutality has thus been raised, though. 
I think balance requires a descfiption of the 


The Weather 


By BRIAN 


HE fate of the Sunday Disparch is in a sense 
ffs more disturbing than other recent 
Fleet Street disappearances. The Mail and the 
Dispatch together ought to have provided that 
weekday-Sunday complement which, we are so 
often assured, enables the presses to run at 
optimum profitability. Yet for all the resources 
of the old Northcliffe empire the Dispatch has 
been unable to pay its way. Admittedly it has 
been suffering from a constitutional weakness 
arising out of its ‘blue, Pornographer-Royal 
period, A man who has led a life of debauchery 
finds, when he tries to pull himself together, that 
it is not simply his health that has been impaired 
—former friends mistrust him, and old com- 
panions in vice find him a bore. So it has been 
with the Dispatch. Still, it had begun to steady 
itself; and considering the insatiable demand for 
Sunday papers, its owners’ inability to repair. its 
fortunes suggests that Fleet Street is in an even 
unhealthier state than has been feared. 

Two new surveys of the weather in the Street 
have appeared in the last few days—H. A. Tay- 
lor’s The British Press (Arthur Barker, 21s.) and 
Peter Benenson’s A Free Press (Fabian pamph- 
lets, 3s. 6d.); and the more stimulating (and much 
the shorter) of the two is written by the non- 
journalist. Mr. Taylor has some pertinent 
criticisms of the Press Council, but they are at 
excessive length, and their mildness can be 
gauged from the fact that the foreword to his 
book is contributed by Sir Linton Andrews. Mr. 
Benenson. more perceptive, makes only a passing 
reference to the Press Council, an institution 
which is hardly likely to survive (at least in its 
present form) the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Press—if the report is acted upon; 
which, of course, is a heady assumption. 

Mr. Benenson is a lawyer; and with the excep- 
tion of doctors no group more actively resents 
their profession being examined by an outside 
critic than journalists. In spite of the fact that he 
has avoided censoriousness, his criticisms will be 
keenly scanned for signs that, lacking the profes- 
sional background, he does not really understand 
Fleet Street's problems. A Free Press survives 
this scrutiny. The author has tried to com- 
press too much into a pamphlet’s dimensions, 
throwing out ideas in profusion without arguing 
them through; but they are sensible ideas. 

On one issue, however, he does seem to me to 
have gone sadly astray. He realises that the flow 








‘ethical code’ followed from the outset by Zionist 
troops, both official and unofficial. In Jon 
Kimche’s own words: 

The Irgun practice of looting Arab homes and 
shops was soon explained away and later justified. 
.. . It was perhaps natural, though it was certainly 
detestable, that before long the rest of the Jewish 
soldiers of the Haganah and the Palmach should 
join in the orgy of looting and wanton destruction 
which hangs like a black pall over almost all the 
Jewish military successes. It could have been 
(Seven Fallen Pillars.) 

I do not personally condone brutality by any- 
one. but the reader can decide what responsibility 
this Zionist-described Zionist conduct had for it. 


stopped. 


in ‘The Street’ 


INGLIS 


of news out of bureaucracy—using the word not 
in its wide sense, but simply to cover all branches 
and offshoots of administration—is constricted. 
He feels that in a democracy, this is unwise. The 
stock argument against allowing journalists more 
scope to find out what is going on in, say, a 


government department is that journalists are 


not to be trusted. But surely, he argues: 

The best way to raise standards in any pro- 
fession is to raise its stature; this is particularly 
true of the journalist’s profession. One way of 
doing this is by giving official recognition to 
those journalists whose assignment is to work 
closely with the administrative machinery of 
State. 

Mr. Benenson would not have put forward this 
suggestion if he had worked as a journalist in 
Fleet Street—or anywhere else. When I first 
arrived to work on a newspaper | was sent on a 
round of the various departments to gain ex- 
perience; ending up as assistant to the man who 
stood on what was jocularly referred to in the 
office as ‘the last trap-door,’ an expression which 
conveyed the common knowledge that the job 
tended to be given to somebody who had sunk 
through all the other available posts either from 
incompetence or because he suffered from one of 
journalism’s occupational diseases, usually 
drink. 

It came as a surprise to me, on arrival in 
Fleet Street, to find that the feet on the last 
trap-door were those of the paper's Diplomatic 
Correspondent, To readers, ‘Diplomatic Corre- 




















‘Heard this rumour that we're being closed 
down?’ 
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spondent’ sounds mildly distinguished, or at 
least respectable: and so it had once been. Why 
the decline? The only reasonable explanation is 
that through the years the Dip. Corr. has allowed 
his standing to be downgraded by excessive re- 
liance on, and eventually subservience to, the 
Foreign Office. There have been exceptions re- 
cently, but few; most have relied on their official 
contacts, making little attempt to follow the US 
example and uncover stories for themselves. And 
at the same time they have been squeezed out 
of the Embassy circuit, at least on the popular 
papers, by the gossip columnists. whose copy 
from parties is more useful to the paper; it was 
ne coincidence that the first Dip. Corr. | can 
remember meeting in Fleet Street was also a 
member of his paper's gossip column team 

The status of other specialist correspondents 
varies, but it is not high. Readers may share Mr. 
Benenson’s belief that prestige attaches to th 
position of Lobby Correspondent; in my ex- 
perience other journalists may envy him for his 
leisure, but they are rarely impressed by his 
activity. One leading political correspondent is a 
man so transparently moronic that it shocks 
even his colleagues; men not easily shocked. And 
in general, the nearer journalists are to the 
source of their material—the further they are 
‘in’ with authorities they are watching—the 
lower their morale. 

One reason is that government departments 
here regard the press as something to keep news 
out of—unlike in the US, where they regard it 
as something to leak news into. An accredited 
correspondent in Britain can get by all too 
easily on what he picks up in the course of 
routine briefings; and he soon finds it wise to 
confine himself to passing on such information 
rather than in digging out stories which from 
the Department’s viewpoint would be better left 
unpublished. Inevitably he tends to acquire 
solidarity with the Department; he knows that 
they will not let him down if he does not let 
them down. Again, there are exceptions, but few 
of them are creditable—most follow the pattern 
of the reporters in Evelyn Waugh’s Scoop—the 
‘l can political correspondent, for 
example, whose stock-in-trade is the invention 
of a plausible story about what has happened at, 
say, some private meeting, in the comforting 
knowledge that long before the story of what 
really happened is divulged, his version will 
have been forgotten. The number of correspon- 
dents who are both respected and feared by the 
civil servants whose activities they are reporting 
is depressingly small. 


reveal’ 


The disappearance of the Dispatch may not be 
unconnected with this weakness of Fleet Street's 
It was too much in the Beaverbrook shadow; too 
many of its staff were either former Beaverbrook 
men, or, worse, hypnotised by Christiansenity 
Instead of seizing that readership which was 
eventually to fall to the Sunday Telegraph, it 
tried to compete with the Sunday Express—from 
which to the casual eye it was hardly distinguish- 
able, though lacking that paper’s genius for pre 
senting compulsive inside misinformation. Had it 
tried to do what Mr. Benenson suggests the press 
should be doing in this country and isn’t, it might 
well have carved out.a market for itself; and 
even if it had failed the experiment would have 
been worth trying. 
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Telegram from St. Helena 


Blind Goddess 
J. A. G. Smith, lan Rodger, R. L. Archdale 


Look—This is You Fred Jarvis, John Hartley, 
D. F. Burnett, Nicholas Walter 
The Other Exodus Walid Khalidi 


Cuban Aftermath 
Arnold Beichman. Philip Toynbee 


Rev. Nick Earle 
F. A. Friday 
R. S. Austin 


Trenchard Cox 


Going Fishing 

Resale Price Maintenance 
Printing and the Press 
British Journalists 


Faster! Faster! Bryan Magee 





TELEGRAM FROM ST. HELENA 
ON OCCASION OF OUR RELEASE WE ARE DEEPLY 
INDE8TED TO YOU AND OTHER FRIENDS MAGNIFICENT 
EFFORT AND GENEROSITY NAMING CHESWORTH STONE- 
HOUSE LEVIN AND ALL OTHER NOBLE SUPPORTERS WITH 
GREAT CREDIT TO OUR LEGAL ADVISERS FOR THEIR 
HISTORICAL ACHIEVEMENT SALAAMS AND BEST WISHES 
SHAMLAN BAKAR AND ALIWAT 


BLIND GODDESS 

Sir,—It was heartening to see the penetrating article 
by R. A. Cline in your issue of May 26 in which 
criticism is made of contradictions in the effect of 
the law in relation to prostitution. May I add that 
the Street Offences Act, 1959, itself is in part so 
contradictory that it degenerates into a paradox. 
The Act, Section | (1), enacts inter alia that it is an 
offence for a common prostitute to loiter in a street 
for the purpose of prostitution. Now 

(1) A common prostitute is a woman who habitu- 
ally performs acts of prostitution. 

(2) An act of prostitution in Britain is in itself 
a perfectly lawful act. 

(3) To loiter in a street is in itself a perfectly law- 
ful act. Hence the Street Offences Act, 1959, enacts 
the paradox that it is an offence for a woman, who 
habitually performs perfectly lawful acts, to per- 
form a perfectly lawful act for the purpose of per- 
forming a perfectly lawful act 

It is time our legislators awoke to the realisation 
that they legislate for a great nation—not for a tribe 
of near-corrupt moral imbeciles. Laws today should 
inspire by the greatness of their charity and the 
brilliance of their intellect. Instead we find meanness 
and muddle.—Yours faithfully, 

J. A. G 
84 Grosvenor Road, Epsom Downs, Surrey 


* 


Sir,—In his article ‘Blind Goddess’ Mr. Cline makes 
his point that Parliament makes the law, but he fails 
to say that it is statute law, and that, once made, it 
has to be applied by lawyers, and not the legislators 
whose ideals or policies it embodies. It would be to 
Mr. Cline’s advantage to consider the words of the 
judicial oath, whereby the judge swears that he will 
‘do right . . . according to the laws and usages of 
the Realm’—that is, that he will administer the law, 
and not necessarily that he will administer justice. 
Statutes must be applied literally, but where the 
common law is concerned the judge applies it as 
settled, or, if it is confused, as he interprets it—as 
in the High Trees House case. 

Mr. Cline then turns to R. v. Caslin as an example 
of judicial inadequacy. As your correspondent Mr. 


SMIIH 


Hawley points out, Caslin was gaoled, not for failing 
to fulfil her bargain (nor, be it said, for being a pros- 
titute) but for committing an offence under s. 32 of 
the Larceny Act, 1916. The court did not commend 
the conduct of either party (nor can it do so: ‘ex 
turpi causa oritur non actio’ or, come to that, ‘caveat 
emptor’), but to carry Mr. Cline’s inferences to their 
conclusion he seems to suggest that the judicature 
and the legislature should coincide or combine to 
make criminal what is morally wrong. The point is 
that the goddess, whether blind or squinting. is oot 
so much handicapped as the politicians who play at 
lawyers.—Yours faithfully. 

IAN RODGER 
The Gables, Croston, near Preston 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Hawley’s explanation of Shaw v. D. P. P. 
(‘What they did say .. . was that they were not going 
to help a prostitute’) is a trifle lame. It is surely 
obvious that the attitude of the courts—or of some 
judges and magistrates-—is inspired not merely by a 
reluctance to help prostitutes, which is understand- 
able, but by a determination to help the police to go 
a good deal further than Parliament intended. I do 
not think anyone can seriously quarrel with Mr. 
Cline’s view of the Shaw case as an example of the 
judiciary ‘legislating unashamedly.’ 

Assertions about the residual power of the courts 
to guard against insidious and unforeseen attacks on 
moral welfare cannot disguise the fact that the 
‘conspiracy to corrupt’ formula was resurrected in 
order to suppress not only the Ladies’ Directory but 
the ‘small advertisements’ which were favoured by 
the Wolfenden Committee and which could hardly 
have been unforeseen when the Street Offences Act, 
1959, was enacted. 

Viscount Simonds was troubled by the thought 
that any facilities allowed to female prostitutes might 
in due course be available to their male counter- 
parts. But have we not passed that point already? 
Go into any club where men and women forgather 
and you are liable to find police officers wining and, 
if possible, dining at public expense in the hope of 
discovering a female prostitute (after which the pro- 
prietor will be prosecuted and the club struck off). 
But everyone knows of pubs and clubs where, with 
the acquiescence of the police, homosexuals meet 
and make their contacts, both amateur and profes- 
sional.—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. ARCHDALE 
Darenth House, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


LOOK—THIS IS YOU 


Sir,—Mr. L. S. Harris's comment on expense 
allowances permitted under Schedule E for teachers 
is completely justified. 

For many years the National Union of Teachers 
has been pressing for legislation to amend Schedule E 
to permit the extension of tax claims for expenses 
incurred unavoidably as part of one’s employment 
Evidence to this effect was given by the Union to 
the Royal Commission on the Taxation of Profits 
and Incomes. whose Report, issued in 1955, agreed 
that the present Schedule E rule ts calculated to 
provide a narrower allowance for expenses than that 
provided by the Schedule D rule. and that there is 
no good reason for treating Schedule E expenses less 
generously than Schedule D expenses. 

The Royal Commission recommended that the 
Schedule E rule should be amended to allow the 
deduction of ‘all expenses reasonably incurred for 
the appropriate performance of the duties of the 
office or employment.’ 

The NUT has frequently called upon the Chan- 
chellor of the Exchequer to implement this recom- 
mendation and sought the support of Members of 
Parliament to back this viewpoint. As recently as 
the spring of this year the Union’s view was 
reiterated in a letter to the Chancellor, which pointed 
out that the present form of the Schedule E rule 
fails to do justice to many employments and par- 
ticularly to members of the teaching profession who, 
by the nature of their work, are often compelled to 
incur expenses for which in many cases they are 
unable to claim tax relief. 
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The NUT will continue to press, on behalf of its 
members, for this reform. Only by changing the 
present law can the anomaly be ended.—Yours 
faithfully, 

FRED JARVIS 
Head of Publicity and 
Public Relations Dept. 
National Unton of Teachers, 
Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, WCI 


* 


Sirx,—In the small overseas territory where | wag 
until recently Director of Education the salaries 
offered to graduate teachers are, at present, a little 
less than that received by Mr. Brand's Kenya friend. 
Educational development programmes which we 
have been undertaking are being seriously hampered 
by our inability to secure the teachers and instructors 
needed from Britain, in spite of the constant advert- 
ising of vacant posts. If things here are as terrible 
as Mr. Brand suggests, why are we not being in- 
undated with applications for posts which, one 
would have thought, teachers endowed with Mr, 
Brand’s missionary spirit would have been eager to 
fill? 

Perhaps one of the reasons is that teachers think- 
ing of going overseas know that they will, unlike 
Mr. Brand, be cut off from books. Overseas they 
cannot come to an arrangement with their university 
to use its library in the holidays; nor can they for 
the cost of a night out in London join perhaps the 
best subscription library in the world; nor can they 
any afternoon after school make a wide and cheap 
selection from vast arrays of excellent paperbacks or 
from well-stocked second-hand bookshelves.— Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN HARTLEY 
Druces Hill House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts 


* 


Sir,—I am a graduate teacher and have followed the 
controversy between Mr. Brand and his opponents 
with interest but, alas, a good deal of impatience. 
The important question at the moment is surely 
the raising of the salaries and thereby the status 
of the whole teaching profession; yet Mr. Brand and 
his opponents waste time and energy in squabbling 
about the relative importance of grammar and 
modern schools and the justification or otherwise 
of differentials! 

It is difficult not to agree with Mr. Burgess that the 
responsibility for teachers’ ridiculous salaries and 
the failure to raise them must rest with the present 
Government. Mr. Macmillan must himself bear the 
responsibility for the fact that in a ‘never had it so 
good’ society, the Government is apparently un- 
willing to take the most obvious step to educate 
properly future generations. Could it be that the 
Conservative Party still regards education for the 
people as a thing to be afraid of ?-—-Yours faithfully, 

D. F. BURNETT 
Albans, Herts 


* 


Sixr,—Three years ago a new master with a good 
honours degree after three years at university, two 
years’ national service and no teaching experience 
at all, earned £675, or about £10 10s. a week net. 
{ think the 1959 increase would make this figure 
£740. After four years’ work he would earn £850 
not bad for a man of twenty-seven or twenty- 


130 Hillside Road, St. 


Bross 
eight. 

I don’t know how long Mr. Brand has been teach- 
ing or what special allowance he gets, whether on 
his salary or off his tax, but surely he earns more 
than £676 a year, even after deductions 

By the way, instead of pressing for status differ- 
entials, wouldn't it be better to go for family allow- 
ances? —-Yours faithfully, 

NICOLAS WALTER 

42 A hberdare Gardens N W6 
THE OTHER EXODUS 
Sir,—In his letter of June 2, Mr. Kimche states that 
he has spent some years “checking and rejecting not 
only the evidence but also the so-called sources of 
the evidence’ on the Exodus of the Arabs from 
Palestine, At the same time, however, he ts clearly 
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Playing 
his part! 








Like this youngster in our 
school band, ali the children in 
our care are educated and given 
spiritual training to teach them to 
play their part in the life of the 
Nation. In our Homes and in the 
‘Arethusa’ we are training over 800 
children to become useful and happy citizens. We are neither 
Nationalised nor Subsidised, and have already effected every 
possible economy; but each year it costs more money to maintain 
our large family. We, therefore, urgently need your continued 
support. 


Please send donations to Mr, F. A. Thorp, General Secretary, 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON W.C.2 











CHILDREN IN OUR HANDS 


Hungry, Lost, Frightened. They have eaten earth and grass. Now being 
nourished, sheltered and educated in an orpharage near Tunis. We 


need £4.000 a year to maintain 140 boys. Algerian Refugee Children. 


Please support this work of mercy and send to: 


Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, 
WAR ON WANT, London, W.5 














LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS TAKEN OFF AFTER FIRE 


| PORT ST. MARY & PORT ERIN, ISLE OF MAN. At 11.10 on the morning of 23rd 
December 1960, the honorary secretary at Port St. Mary was informed that fire had broken 
out on the Chickens Rock Lighthouse. The life-boat R. A. Colby Cubbin No. 2 was 
launched at 11.40 at half flood tide in rough seas. It was impossible to come within a 
hundred yards of the lighthouse. With difficulty, the first keeper was hauled aboard by 
breeches buoy. Conditions prevented further rescue. The coxswain asked the Port Erin 
life-boat Matthew Simpson to stand by the lighthouse and, after landing the rescued man 
| at 1.45, returned at 3.6. Both stood by until 6.14, when the Port St. Mary life-boat went 
| ‘ alongside the lighthouse landing and took off the two remaining men, 
An Isle of Man both very exhausted and suffering from burns. The life-boats reached 
Coxswain their stations at 7.10 and 7.20. 
This is another true story of the Life-boat Service—typical of the work 
that is going on day and night, year in, year out. 
The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is supported wholly by 
voluntary contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:— 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.!. 
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unaware of the nature, scope and whereabouts of the 
monitoring records of the ME broadcasts for 1948 
which constitute perhaps one of the most important 
collections of material on the contemporary atti- 
tudes and reactions in the 1948 war. There are, in 
fact, two monitoring collections for 1948: one com- 
piled by the BBC, the other by the CIA, both from 
Cyprus. There is considerable overlapping between 
these collections but in the interests of ‘checking’ and 
‘rejection’ they should be studied separately. Both 
collections give detailed daily coverage of broadcasts 
from Arab capitals and of such Zionist radios as 
Haganah Radio (in Hebrew, English and Arabic), the 
Free Hebrew Station (Stern) and the Voice of Fight- 
ing Zion (Irgun). | was pleased to see that the re- 
searches of Mr. Childers in the British Museum 
confirm my own findings. I can report now that the 
complete CIA collection here in Princeton also over- 
whelmingly confirms and elaborates the results that 
Mr, Childers and I have arrived at independently of 
one another. Briefly, these are the following: (1) 
There are countless broadcasts by Zionist radios 
which indicate deliberate psychological warfare 
against the Arabs, (2) There is not one single instance 
of an Arab evacuation order or a hint of such an 
order. (3) There is an impressive stream of explicit 
Arab orders to the Palestinian Arab civilians to hold 
their ground and remain in their towns and villages. 
(4) A similar stream between March and May an- 
nounces plans for the setting-up of a Palestinian 
administration and urges Arab civil servants to 
stay at their posts. (5) Many Zionist broadcasts 
repeat and comment on the Arab announcements, 
referred to in (3) and (4) above. (6) Even at the 
darkest of times Arab broadcasts consistently be- 
littled Zionist atrocities. 

The evidence of the monitoring records is not only 
negative in that it shows that there were no Arab 
evacuation orders but also positive inasmuch as it 
indicates what both Arab and Zionist broadcasts did 
actually say. This is why no amount of footwork 
(however deft) can save Mr. Kimche: such as his 
saying that it was I who invented the myth of the 
Arab broadcasts, or that he cannot produce ‘a piece 
of paper’ to prove the broadcasts (a welcome admis- 
sion in itself) or that the orders were really tele- 
phoned, or that there was no need for orders in the 
first place, Indeed, these reactions of Mr, Kimche 
serve only to illustrate the synthetic and tactical 
nature of Zionist propaganda: once one fabrication 
is shot down, you simply invent another or shift your 
premise. Consider in particular Mr. Kimche’s re- 
ference to telephone conversation between Cairo 
and Haifa, in which I believe we have been privileged 
to witness a new Zionist fabrication in the very pangs 
of parturition, The logic seems to be: A spoke to B 
on the telephone, therefore A must have told B such 
and such, 

The Zionists must really make their minds up: to 
have an order or not; to have the order broadcast or 
telephoned, etc. Incidentally, the CID document on 
Haifa which Kimche mentions is neither a photo- 
stat of an original nor of a copy of one. One cannot 
but recall in this connection the fictitious British 
army unit described by Kimche in his Secret Roads 
which the Zionist Mossad organisation created in 
Italy complete with ‘all the documents and papers 
needed by an Army unit, all meticulously copied.’ 
Kimche should also have a look at the banner 
headlines of the semi-official Zionist Palestine Post 
of April 23, 1948 (the morrow of Haifa’s fall) an- 
nouncing that ‘Haganah forces in a thirty-hour battle 

. crushed all resistance, occupied many major 
buildings forcing thousands of Arabs to flee by the 
only open escape route—the sea..—Yours faithfully, 

WALID KHALIDI 
Research Associate, Near East Program 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CUBAN AFTERMATH 


Sir,—D. W. Brogan seems to miss the point about 
Cuba when he says, the two Castros and 
Senator Guevara will make a mess of the Cuban 
economy, but why not let them?’ Apart from the 
fact that a lot of people might starve in the process 
of Cuba’s economy going to hell, hardly a humani- 
tarian notion, American concern—or, if you please, 


my concern is that Fidelismo happens to be a threat 
to the rest of Latin America. It is a doctrine very 
much intended for export, as can easily be docu- 
mented from Mexico to Argentina. In short, 
Fidelismo is the cha-cha version of Communismo. I 
doubt whether very many Americans care if newly 
independent countries seek the road to Socialism 
and our foreign aid programme intends to help re- 
gardless of economic doctrine. Cuba is a different 
case entirely because, supported by the Soviet 
Union and China, it quite openly seeks to overthrow 
existing Latin American governments and to replace 
them by Communist regimes. whether it be Betan- 
court’s Venezuela or Stroessner’s Paraguay. Why 
then should the American public be ‘willing to let 
Cuba alone’? Or does Mr. Brogan believe that the 
Communist danger in Latin America is some fanciful 
nightmare masking America’s desire to restore 
Batista?—Yours faithfully, 
ARNOLD BEICHMAN 
20 West 84th Street, New York 24, NY 
PS. The name of the Connecticut Senator whom 
Mr. Brogan quotes is Dodd not Dodds. 


* 


Sir,—It was clear that Mr. Conquest’s second can- 
nonade was meant to sink the brief craft which I 
launched against him two or three weeks ago. To 
answer his charge in detail would need more space 
than either you or my patience would allow. 
But it is relevant to point out, since I was accused, 
in so many words, of being a fellow-traveller, that I 
have also been accused in angry print of being a 
‘professional anti-Communist.’ 

In these days of the New Manichzans we prag- 
matic radicals wear such parallel accusations like 
medal ribbons. But for the record, since records can 
be so easily smeared and smudged, I am a Western 
Democrat who would willingly vote even for Mr. 
Macmillan if Mr. Gollan were the only alternative. 
But I cannot share Mr. Conquest’s luxury conviction 
that in all circumstances and places Communism is 
the worst possible fate for the people of a country. 
—Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP TOYNBEE 
The Barn House, Brockweir, Nr. Chepstow, Mon. 


GOING FISHING 

Sir,—-The question is not, as your correspondent 
suggests, how many have become Christians through 
their intellect, as how many have stayed Christians 
without it. 

The objection to Dr. Graham’s method is that he 
demands a ‘decision for Christ’ and a public con- 
fession of faith at one and the same time. 

As far as I can make out this demand is made 
only once in the New Testament (Acts ii, 41) and as 
a rule to be applied generally it would seem to be 
unwise.—Yours faithfully, 

NICK EARLE 
S. Botolph’s Vestry, Aldgate, EC3 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian’s concern for me in your number 
dated June 9 is flattering but any distance I may 
have to go in understanding resale price maintenance 
is really nothing compared with hers. That her 
thoughts on this subject can be ‘quickly summed up,’ 
as she puts it, is not at all surprising. I would not 
presume to try to convince her that the practice ‘has 
any virtue for anybody but manufacturers’ because 
she has the most curious views about industry and 
there is clearly no point of intellectual contact be- 
tween us. A manufacturer gets the same price for his 
product whether he establishes the retail price him- 
self or whether he leaves the retailer to do it. His 
motives for wanting resale price maintenance are not 
those attributed to him by Leslie Adrian. Why 
should a manufacturer want to set the retail price 
higher than retailers would set it? All the evidence 
shows that he does not do so. 

‘Selling the same article at two or more different 
prices’ is not differentiation of the product, as Leslie 
Adrian unkindly explains to ‘non-initiates’; it is price 
discrimination. Product differentiation refers to the 
distinguishing characteristics which each manufac- 
turer can give to technically similar products. There is 
some measure of differentiation with most products 
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and services. The goodwill built on a brand name is 
one form of product differentiation, but not all 
branded goods are subject to resale price mainten- 
ance as she implies. Some branded goods are subject 
to direct price maintenance and some are priced by 
the retailers. And where, in heaven's name. did Leslie 
Adrian get the idea that unbranded products are a 
mass-producer’s surplus output subsidised by 


randed products? 


Her plea that stop lists should be stopped shows 
how far she herself has to go—backwards—for they 
were prohibited five years ago in section 24 of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1956. Perhaps it is 
I who should worry about Leslie Adrian, since the 
only credible statement in her article is that she 
would readily fall for the logic and the ethics of the 
trader's cry: ‘Buy me last one and I'll give yer two,’ 
—Yours faithfully, 

F. A. FRIDAY 
Gladnor House, Marsham Lane. 
Gerrards Cross, Buckinghamsh:-- 


PRINTING AND THE PRESS 
Str,—I am not quite sure of the point Mr. Perry 
seeks to make. It is beyond argument that web-fed 
offset for medium runs of print can lead to useful 
financial economies—I for one have been saying 
this in print for many years. But he says that the 
same machines in Maidenhead print ‘both Reader’s 
Digest and Men Only.’ They certainly do not. I 
should know this, signing myself—Yours faithfully, 
R. S. AUSTIN 
Production Director, 
The Reader's Digest 
25 Berkeley Square, W1 


BRITISH JOURNALISTS 

Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. Cyril Ray, under the 
heading ‘Postcript, in your issue of June 2, has given 
a somewhat misleading impression of the Exhibition 
of British Journalism at Bethnal Green Museum, a 
branch of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Mr. Ray writes that ‘this is an exhibition concerned 
more with journals than with journalists, without 
explaining that it does, at any rate, include journal- 
ism by Defoe, Swift, Steele, Fielding. Johnson, Gold- 
smith, ‘Junius, Wilkes, Hazlitt, Lamb, Lockhart, 
Cobbett, Leigh Hunt, Dickens, A. G. Gardiner, Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, and Mr. Hannen Swaffer. 

In stating that ‘the only journalists whose portraits 
are exhibited are Barnes. Delane, de Blowitz and 
William Howard Russell, he appears to have over- 
looked William Bewick’s fine drawings of Hazlitt, 
‘Grip’s’ caricature of Sir Henry Lucy (‘Toby, MP,’ 
of Punch), T. W. Wilson’s remarkable pencil 
sketches at the Parnell Commission for the Iilus- 
trated London News, comprising portraits of G. A. 
Sala, T. P. O'Connor, G. E. Buckle and W. T. Stead, 
and Maclise’s pencil drawings, ‘The Fraserians,’ por- 
traying the large team of contributors to Fraser's 
Magazine. 

Although Mr. Ray ‘could not find a single refer- 
ence to the Morning Post,’ in fact three issues of that 
newspaper are exhibited, one of them containing 
Coleridge’s article on Pitt, another Lamb’s famous 
‘The Londoner.’—-Yours faithfully, 

TRENCHARD COX 
Director and Secretary 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, SW7 


FASTER! FASTER! 
Sir,—A collectors’ piece of journalistic dishonesty is 
provided by your music critic when he writes: 
‘Kempe’s point has been incorporated in the Magee 
thesis—indeed Mr. Magee states it to be “grounds 
. .. perhaps better than my own.”” The four words 
of mine represented by his dots were ‘quite different 
from, and.’"—-Yours faithfully, 
BRYAN MAGEE 

12 Falkland House, Marloes Road, W8 

[David Cairns writes: ‘Mr. Magee’s rage over his 
lost four words is touching but irrelevant. They were, 
of course, left out only to save space, and their 
omission in no way falsified his argument. He seems 
to have forgotten that in his article the stating of 
Kempe’s point is clearly designed to supplement, not 
to supplant, the thesis about dynamics and the 
acoustics of the Festspielhaus.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Suitable for Jennifer 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Absent-Minded 

Professor. (Leicester 

Square Theatre.) — 

Gone With The Wind. 

(Coliseum.) -- The 

Secret Ways. (Odeon, 

Marble Arch.) — Girl 

of the Night. (Warner.) 

PEOPLE sometimes write 

and ask me if such and 

such a film is suitable for 

children, or for a particu- 

lar child (‘Should I take 

Jennifer to The Greengage Summer?’—a poser); 

or, more vaguely, what films are around that 

would be suitable to take children to. Which 

always shows, depressingly (a) how few films 

seem even remotely suitable, and (4) how impos- 

sible it is to say positively what is going to 

puzzle, hurt, shock, enchant or even help to 
toughen a child. 

There is, of course, always Disney, legendary 
and indefatigable, whom you can hardly fail to 
approve on the one hand and deplore on the 
other, at once so ebullient and so sentimental is 
he, so fresh at times and at others oily-smooth 
with commercialisation. You can use his name to 
indicate the garden-gnome view of nature, or 
sometimes take him as a serious naturalist. A 
film like his recent Sleeping Beauty can make 
him seem. the biggest vulgarian in the tot- 
entertainment business after Enid Blyton; yet he 
gave us the indomitable Donald Duck, and mo- 
ments of charm and glory scattered about innum- 
erable films. His recent productions, films with 
real-life casts, have, on the whole, been more 
recommendable to children than most things: 
adventure stories about mountaineering or desert 
islands, jolly family stuff where the same rather 
small circle of faces turns up with pleasant 
regularity. 

The Absent-Minded Professor (director: 
Robert Stevenson; ‘U’ certificate), his latest 
production, is an amiable joke that I was sorry 
I hadn’t brought a child to see. Fred MacMurray 
(who looks remarkably like the members of the 
American space-team) is a back-shed inventor 
whose invention, ‘flubber,’ is anti-gravitational. In 
other words, it flies. Like all American film eccen- 
trics, he owns a Model T, which soars up into the 
evening sky with the unsurprised air that is the 
best thing about trick photography, and finally 
lands on Washington with the city’s entire de- 
fence machinery trained on it. Things are guyed 
(too gently to call it satire): the silent struggle 
between the three armed services, in the shape of 
three desperately determined brasshats, to get 
hold of flubber before anyone else; the enormous 
conglomeration of guns, jets and rockets trained 
on the single absurdly innocuous improbability in 
the sky. And Ed and Keenan Wynn, father and 
son, bring a touch Of comic distinction to the 
scene in which one, in a pair of flubber-soléd 
shoes, can’t stop jumping higher than the house, 
and the other, as head of the fire brigade, hangs 
out the blanket to catch him. Trick photography 


is such an obvious source of cinematic jokes (and 
of course of satirical extensions of them) that it 
is strange that films use it so seldom, and to so 
little effect. A Model T puttering out of a cloud 
is a very good joke, at a four-year-old level; and 
everyone below wanting to shoot it down on sight 
is another sort of joke, at another sort of level. 


And for teenagers, or for us all in a teenage 
mood, there is Gone With The Wind again, re- 
furbished in Metroscope but otherwise the same. 
I first read that dazzlingly magazinish opening, 
so encouraging to unbeautiful millions—‘Scarlett 
O'Hara was not beautiful, though men often 
thought so when caught by her charm’—in the 
headmistress’s room, where the book had come 
for inspection after which it went, like so many 
immortal works, into the school furnace. A 
generation later, it—book and film, for the film 
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caught the book’s tone and the physical appear- 
ance of its characters quite uncannily—has 
become a period piece, the period, that is, of the 
years around 1940. For anyone who wants to see 
Clark Gable in his heyday, in a part that looks 
as if it was written specially for him, appearance 
and all, or equally Vivien Leigh, Leslie Howard 
and Olivia de Havilland, this is the chance. For 
anyone older who wants a reminiscent trip into 
the early war years, and how it felt to look at 
someone else’s high-coloured war when you had 
no idea what your own was bringing, again this 
is it. 

The rest of the weeks films are childish w 
out being childlike, and have nothing to recom- 
mend them. It hurts to see a good actor like 
Richard Widmark producing anything as inept 
and idiotic as The Secret Ways (director: Phil 
Carlson; ‘A’ certificate), from a novel by Alistair 
MacLean about cloak and dagger stull behind the 
Iron Curtain; and Girl of the Night (director: 
Joseph Cates; ‘X’ certificate) is yet another film of 
quite astounding incompetence about prostitutes; 
or, to put it more exactly, the sub-section known 
as call girls. 


Not Good Enough 


By KENNETH 


Last Friday afternoon 
Mr. Henry Brooke, Min- 
ister of Housing and 
Local Government, made 
a Statement so sensa- 
tional that it ought to 
have been plastered over 
the evening newspapers. 
What he said was that 
the country’s planning 
authorities should stop 
accepting so many archi- 
tectural designs that were 
esthetically ‘not really good enough.’ 

This was splendid, even if it did sound like 
a bad workman blaming his tools. But the 
Minister went on to soften his criticism of plan- 
ning committees in a most unconvincing way. 
He said that a lot of inferior architecture prob- 
ably got past the committees because they were 
afraid to reject it in case he failed to support 
them at a subsequent appeal. ‘This is not true,’ 
he assured us. ‘Any local authority can rely on 
me—-subject to the merits of the building con- 
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cerned—for support.’ Mr. Brooke gave this 
optimistic vote of confidence in the country’s 
elected arbiters of architectural taste—the people 
so largely responsible for what he described as 
‘far too much mediocre building in the last 
fifteen years’—at a meeting held by the Council 
for Visual Education at the London _head- 
quarters of the Royal Society of Arts. His 
audience was either too polite or too ill-informed 
to ask awkward questions. But there are two 
that might easily have stemmed the flow of the 
Minister’s nonconformist-style delivery. 

1. If the Minister is really interested in highe: 
standards of architecture, has he changed his 
mind since the recent affair of the Wisbech 
bungalows? (This was the case where the plan- 
ning authority rejected two bungalow designs, 
but was overruled—after an appeal—by the 
Minister who said, in effect, that the locality was 
too undistinguished to merit anything better. And 
this is not the only case of its kind: the Journal 
of the Town Planning Institute has commented 
that ‘at countless public inquiries planning 
officers have been pleading that because stand- 
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ards are already low that is no reason why they 
should be perpetuated by further mediocrity, yet 
rarely has the Minister supported them.’) 

2. If the Minister is aware that mediocre build- 
ings have been slipping through the planning 
net for fifteen years, is it not time he did more 
about it than make large statements about his 
own artistic integrity? There are two things he 
could do. First, he could introduce legislation 
insisting that all speculative housing should be 
designed by architects, not just thrown up by 
bodge-it-yourself builders. Secondly, he could 
make sure—and I know this sounds absurdly 
revolutionary—that planning committees are com- 
posed of men with judgments based on profes- 
sional training and experience. There is an alter- 
native to this last suggestion which I sympathise 
with: the Minister could abolish ‘zsthetic control’ 
altogether (that is to say, the control of build- 
ing elevations). It is argued, and I think rightly, 
that the people at present serving on most plan- 
ning committees not only accept a lot of bad 
stuff. but also reject many buildings that are 
really good. One of the most frequent sufferers 
from this sort of tyranny is Span 
Developments Ltd., whose consultant architect, 
Eric Lyons, is always having to endure delays on 
housing schemes while footling littlke men with 
blue pencils wonder if the whole thing ought per- 
haps to face the other way or be graced with a 
more dignified entrance for the council dustcarts, 

Curiously enough Mr. Brooke's unique pro- 
nouncement on ‘The Importance of Good 
Design” was made in the same week as the 
publication of his decision to permit Span to 
build houses on three sites beloved by apoplectic 
neo-Georgian preservationists at Blackheath. His 
decision—made partly against the advice of the 
inspector who conducted the public inquiry 
a good one, even if, as some people say, he has 
been guilty of ‘indefensible conduct.” It was 
criticised on Friday by a very distressed member 
of the Council for Visual Education, and this 
spurred the Minister into making a firm (well, 
fairly firm) statement of policy. The Span case, 
he said, was an example of the conflict that often 
arose between the traditionalist and the modern- 
ist. Although his own sympathies were with the 
traditionalist—perhaps because he had given 
more time to studying the kind of architecture 
they were interested in—he felt that no one in 
his position should allow personal sympathies to 
stand in the way of novelty and experiment. To 
copy the old was to stultify architecture. 
Although he had no patience with the architect 
who was purely out to shock, he was aware that 
the development of modern techniques and 
materials could quite naturally evolve new 
architectural forms. 

These are bold words. Nevertheless, all we 
can be slightly confident of is that Mr. Brooke 
will support really good architecture (like Span’s) 
if the architect has the tenacity and his clients 
have the money and the time to fight their way 
past all objectors and secure the ministerial ear. 
While that is something to be glad about, can 
we be certain (a) that Mr. Brooke’s plea for higher 
standards of judgment by planning committees 
will, in fact, lead to more bad buildings being 
rejected, and that (4) he will support the com- 
mittees when would-be speculators make an 
appeal? I came away from Friday’s meeting 


ignorant 


was 





sure of only one thing—that Mr. Brooke is the 
best Minister with too many things to do we have. 
But I also had the feeling that no one will ever 
interest him in the sensible proposition (already 
turned down earlier this year by the Prime 
Minister) that the job of planning Minister should 
be changed to include the responsibility for roads 
and the siting of industry, and should not involve 
—as it does now—all the intricacies of local 
government structure and finance. Commenting 
on this proposition Mr. Brooke told the Council 
for Visual Education that ‘planning work would 
be less well done if it was done in isolation.” And 
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to show he is not an isolated Minister he went 
on to speak of beauty in everyday things... 
power stations and tea-cups . . . rapid improve- 
ment in design ... generations to come... 
seek what is good and great . . . boys and girls 

. today and tomorrow... up to you and 
me. The bonniest mot of all was a catch question 
of the kind that comes so easily to the Minister. 
‘Has there ever, he asked, ‘been a more assured 
opportunity for good architecture if it can be 
forthcoming?’ Have we, to put it another way, 
ever had a better chance of stopping beating our 
wives if, in fact, we could stop beating them? 


The Weightiest Commentator of All 


By PETER FORSTER 


‘Goop-pay to you. This 
is Richard Bumblebee, 
greeting you at the start 
of this year’s Burning 
the Cakes ceremony. And 
you join us at the mo- 
ment when His Majesty 
King Alfred himself has 
just arrived, as it were, 
personally on the parade 
ground—and looking. if 
I may say so, quite re- 
markably well for one 
whose fingers were so badly burned not so very 
long ago. 

‘Behind him is his eldest son, His Royal High- 
ness Prince Edward—eight vears old, and look- 











ing, I think you'll agree, very boyish. And behind 
them ride the King’s Personal Bodyguard .. . the 
Sovereign’s Personal Bodyguard . . . the Body- 
guard which personally serves the King, or, if 
you prefer it, the Sovereign. Out in front of 
the troops, mounted on a piebald. if you'll par- 
don the expression, is the officer known as the 
Tipstaff, and he holds the symbolic glass dish 
in which the cakes were burned, and—oh dear 
me, there’s been a slight calamity, and he’s just 
gone glass-over-tipstaff. Ah well. I dare say these 


things happen even at the _ best-organised 
ceremonies—he’s picking himself up now and 
remounting—-Her Majesty Queen Osburgh, the 


Queen Mother, is giving him a smile of sym- 
pathy, and—oh, there he goes again. But Her 
(Continued on page 882) 
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At your leisure... 


Fine day for the race.” The old joke. 
The human race. And the human race— 
or quite a few of it- coes to the races for its leisure. 
and quite a few of them go racing by ear 
and all of them use petrol to do that, 


and quite a few of them use Esso, 





Petrol, of course. is only one part of our business— 
not evena very big part, when you think 

of all the ships and planes and trains and tractors 
and industrial furnaces we have to keep going as well. 
But it has a big part to play 

in getting you humans to the races... or helping you 
to enjoy your summer leisure 


in pleasant and exciting places. 
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PAY LESS FOR THE 
WORLD'S GREAT 
HOLIDAY IN ‘61-—ITS 
VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA ’61 means luxury air travel at new low 
costs. On domestic air routes linking 70 great 
cities, the Indian Airline Corporation with a 
flying record of twenty million reliable aircraft 
miles per year offers a 5% concession in 
selected tours. 

INDIA ’61 means air-conditioned rail travel 
at new low costs. Indian Railways, one of the 
world’s largest efficient networks, offers a 25% 
rebate. Also, combined  travel-as-you-like 
tickets for thirty days carry a lump-sum con- 
cession. The cost of travel in India ranks among 
the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 means superb food and accommo- 
dation at new low costs. The Federation of 
Hotels and Restaurants of India offer 5% con- 
cessions on normal rates. In India, hotels com- 
pare favourably with the world’s best in luxury. 
Many more tourist bungalows and converted 
palaces are now available. In India the best 
food (Oriental and European) is inexpensive. 
INDIA ’61 means big game hunting at new 
low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ Association 
offer a 5% concession on schedule rates. 

INDIA ’61 means front row seats for National 
Festivals. All State Governments and cultural 
academies will co-operate to ensure this. 


MAKE IT 








ten thousand images 


Ask your travel agent ahout ‘Visit India Year’ or contact the India | 
Government Tourist Office, 


28 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 | 
4GIS 6263 | 







Majesty Queen Osburgh, the Queen Mother, is 
still smiling—and I think I may say it is apparent 
to all of us here today that she will go on smiling 
however many times the Tipstaff falls off with 
his glass. 

‘Well, the scene defies description in its colours, 
gold and blue and black and gold and blue, not 
to mention hues which, Ill warrant, many an 
artist would be glad to have on his palette. But 
let me now, briefly if I may, be permitted to 
refresh your minds, not to say my own, with the 
history of this immemorial occasion. It was at 
the time of the little dispute with the Danes— 
now happily represented here today by His Royal 
Highness Prince Lager of Holstein—that His 
Majesty King Alfred of Wessex, as he then was, 
tried his hand at what I can only describe as a 
little amateur cookery, with, it must be con- 
fessed, quite lamentable results. And it is in the 
memory of that notable event, the birth, in the 
opinion of many better qualified to judge than 
myself, of traditional English cooking, that this 
quite unparalleled company is assembled here 
today. with, as you now see, the sun adding what 
I can only call his own special benison. 

‘On the balcony watching you will have espied 
Her Majesty Queen Ealhswith—and in her 
arms, to the huge delight of the wights, the 
young Prince Aethelred, sixteen months old, is 
making his first official public appearance at a 
Burning the Cakes ceremony. I wish we could 
know what he is thinking. . . . Perhaps it is pass- 
ing through his little mind—and I mean, of 
course, no disrespect to His Royal Highness— 
that this is England at her most characteristic, 
pageantry at its most, you might say, purple. 
Perhaps, too, he is looking up at the stone statues 
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By BAMBER 


The Andersonville Trial. 
(Mermaid.) 
In all theatres the play 
is the thing, but in most 
it is too much the only 
thing. In the average 
West End playhouse you 
edge through the crowd 
in the foyer, pay a shil- 
ling to a harassed usher- 
ette for a programme 
which consists almost en- 
tirely of advertisements, 
and crab-walk with bended knees to your seat, 
from which, stifled by the alien plush and threat- 
ened by gigantic chandeliers, you peer at the play 
through the chinks in a parliament of heads. In 
the interval it is impossible, unless one has 
mastered the elementary principles of rugby foot- 
ball, to get a drink more than twenty seconds 
before the curtain rises again; and at the end the 
spectators stream away as fast as the tiny ‘exits’ 
can digest them. The play itself is like a hermit- 





| crab which has taken up residence in whatever 


id shell of a Victorian theatre happens to be 
available. 


Only at the Mermaid are things different. You 
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which look down at him from above the balcony 
and wondering what is passing through thei 
minds—and I wonder what is passing through 
their minds, these stone statues that have lookeg 
down on this scene since time immemorial, eve 
since, in fact, they were put up. Anyway, if 
you'll pardon this brief excursion into the realms 
of what, for lack of a better word, I may call 
fancy, I'll be bound the little chap, if I may g9 
address His Royal Highness, is having an ex. 
perience he'll remember all his life. In fact, bless 
my soul, I do believe the excitement has sent him 
off to sleep—well, there’s a lesson for us alli 





‘And now the regimental band of the Reds, 
so called because of their red uniforms, fittingly, 
you'll agree, has struck up a rather heavy slow 
march—oh, I do beg your pardon, it is of course 
the National Anthem—and I think you must 
agree, most beautifully playe . And while 
on the subject, I think perhaps it is not generally 
known that the grandfather of the bandmaster 
is a shoemaker. Anyway, there it is. . And 
while on another subject, as the parade take 
stations for the actual cake-eating part of the 
ceremony, and the Tipstaff tries again to remount 
his horse, and the sun goes in and it starts to 
rain, [ would take this opportunity, if I may 
so do, to thank all of you who have written to 
congratulate me on receiving the OCC. the 
Order of the Ceremonial Cliché, First Class, 
which has been graciously bestowed on me for 
services on such occasions as this. I was particu- 
larly gratified to hear from one viewer who said 
that none had earned the order more truly than 
your humble servant, that I was in fact the right 
horse for the course. And now, if I may digress, 
they are playing the National Anthem again.’ 
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GASCOIGNE 


find yourself wanting to arrive early and linger 
late in a place which marries comfort and intel- 
ligence so pleasantly. There is space to walk 
down a row without making people get up; every 
seat has a perfect view of the stage; and on each 
is laid out a fat, free programme, containing four 
or five articles about the play or its subject 
matter. The resident scholar who compiles these 
is, presumably, also responsible for the exhibi- 
tion, again relevant to the play, which hangs in 
the huge foyer, on the walls between two bars and 
a coffee bar. To complete the evening there is the 
excellent restaurant, overlooking the river, in 
which the waitresses seem to have been chosen 
for their charm and the chef for his imagination. 
Under a new scheme a composite ticket, costing 
a guinea, gives one a seat in the theatre and a 
three-course meal. Theatre-going becomes 2 
fully rounded event. These factors give the 
Mermaid a character of its own which en- 
ables Bernard Miles’s choice of plays to be 
extremely eclectic without sacrificing a sense of 
continuity. The last production, The Wakefield 
Mystery Plays, was a triumph. The new one, The 
Andersonville Trial, could hardly be more 
different, but it also is well worth seeing. 

The Andersonville trial was a prototype of 
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Nuremberg. During the Civil War the Confed- 
erate army kept Unionist prisoners of war in a 
camp at Andersonville under the command of 
Captain Wirz. Fourteen thousand of them died. 
In 1865 Wirz was brought to trial and, after sur- 
vivors from his camp had described the condi- 
tions and atrocities there, was condemned and 
executed. Saul Levitt sets his whole play in the 
court room; so the first half is inevitably fairly 
routine, using a string of witnesses for exposi- 
tion. The defence counsel’s tactics provide some 
dramatic interest, but Agatha Christie can strike 
such sparks just as excitingly. The play becomes 
interesting when it starts to concentrate on the 
moral dilemma of Colonel Chipman, the prose- 
cuting counsel. The government needs to make 
an example of Wirz, and Chipman’s career will 
be greatly helped if he handles the case smoothly. 
His task is simple. If he produces sufficient 
evidence of the conditions in the camp, which he 
easily can, the judges will pass a verdict of Guilty. 
Chipman himself has a strong moral conviction 
of Wirz’s guilt, so he feels that the verdict will, 
in a sense, be just; and yet he knows that it will 
also be a miscarriage of justice, for by the proper 
standards of this military court Wirz is innocent. 
In all his actions he was only obeying orders. But 
his real guilt, Chipman believes, lay in his failure 
to disobey orders. Haltingly, since a military 
court is not the easiest place in which to advocate 
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disobedience, Chipman brings himself to voice 
the true case against Wirz. His doing so makes a 
magnificent scene and raises Saul Levitt’s rhetoric 
to the dry, stilted, but strangely effective, style 
which seems the peculiar property of American 
dramatists. The climax of Chipman’s interroga- 
tion of Wirz, in which he is asked why he made 
no stand against his superiors, comes with Wirz’s 
confession—I did not have that feeling of 
strength to do that thing. I could not disobey. 
This has the same quality as Linda Loman’s 
plea for her husband in Death of a Salesman 
‘Attention must be paid to such a person.’ 

The Andersonville Trial could hardly be more 
topical. There is a dichotomy between our ideas 
of patriotic obedience and personal responsibility. 
Anyone can recognise the extreme cases, but 
where does one draw the line, where does good 
suddenly become evil? How would one have be- 
haved oneself under the Nazis? The play 
answers none of these old questions, but it states 
them powerfully. The production is, on the 
whole, good. William Squire captures the defence 
lawyer’s quick intelligence more convincingly 
than his Southern accent, but William Sylvester 
is excellent as Chipman. Maurice Denham 
expresses Wirz’s disrespect for the court with 
such guttural bravado that he seems more like 
a twentieth-century anarchist than a Southern 
officer in the 1860s. 


The Brothers Cav. and Pag. 


By 


For last week's royal gala 
performance of Cav. and 
Pag. the famous Zef- 
firelli productions were 
burnished for the occa- 
sion by the master him- 
self. One or two dull 
patches of ‘operatic’ 
chorus work remained in 
Cav., and for some 
reason Zeffirelli or the 
management had chosen to change Geraint 
Evans’s memorable exit (during the Nedda- 
Silvio duet in Pag.) clutching a struggling gipsy 
child under one arm, by substituting a rather 
older child whom Mr. Evans was obliged to 
shoulder like a sack of coal, limp and acquies- 
cent, which took away a good deal of the 
grotesque force of the incident. But in general, 
with the lighting in pretty good order and the 
congenital Covent Garden rash of spotlights 
removed, the staging of both operas was its old 
superb self. 

The singing. however, was uneven. Miss de los 
Angeles’s tone and phrasing were indeed angelic 
in the lyrical music, but high notes and dec- 
lamatory passages caught her below form. 
Dramatically she was much more convincing as 
Nedda; in Cav. I found myself regretting the 
flaring eyeballs and frenzied intensity of Miss 
Shuard’s Santuzza (she, by the way, is down to 
sing the role tomorrow evening). André Turp was 
a honey-voiced Turiddu, and Kenneth Mac- 
donald sang Harlequin’s song in Pag. most 
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beautifully. On the other hand Noreen Berry, 
swallowing her sounds and wearing a grey wig 
with less plausibility than I would have believed 
possible, made a fatally genteel Mamma Lucia. 
On the whole Pag., with Jon Vickers’s Canio and 
Geraint Evans’s Tonio (vocally a trifle soffocato 
last week but still a performance of the most rare 
excellence), came off much the better of the two, 
and Cav. sank further into mediocrity and 
tedium. In the last resort all Zeffirelli’s art and 
tact cannot help an opera in which the music, in 
itself so undistinguished, hardly ever comes into 
contact with the stuff of its subject. My own 
choice for the double bill would be Pag. and 
Gianni Schicchi, in that order. Whatever hap- 
pens, Pag. has supported its sickly brother too 
long. 

A friend reports the following conversation 
from the row behind him at L’Elisir d' Amore 
which I transmit as a specimen of the 1961 
Glyndebourne audience: 

SHE: I saw a most extraordinary opera here a 
few years ago, It was set in the eighteenth 
century and was all about a man who went to 
the bad and ended up in a madhouse. 

HE: It sounds like an opera by Benjamin 
Britten. 

SHE: You're perfectly right—it was. 

HE: | think jt was called Billy Pears. 

SHE: I believe you're right. 

HE: Is opera at Covent Garden anything like 
this? 

SHE: Oh 
inspiring. 

SECOND LADY: But. darling, we went to 
Covent Garden last year. Surely you remem- 
ber-—we saw My Fair Lady, 


no, | think it's much more awe- 
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What is life 
for? 


*VE BEEN prompted to ask this uncomfortably 

basic question by, of all things, Penelope 
Gilliatt’s film reviews in The Observer. 

[ have always regarded myself as a non-film- 
goer, yet have become a devoted reader of hers 
in the few months she’s been reviewing. For the 
first time in my life, I’ve been made to feel films 
matter, At first I was put out by her way of 
finding unexpected moral implications in the 
slightest of slight entertainment. But of course 
she’s absolutely right: films do influence people 
for better or worse. 

She is also that unusual thing, a woman who 
is a wit. Her mention of those anthropomorphic 
people who say ‘Please don't feed the parking 
meters’ has made her welcome to five minutes 
of my leisure any Sunday. 

One thing I wonder. Will she in the end be 
stultified, as I would be, by having to see four 
or five films a week? I hope and trust she'll 
show the powers of survival of her mythological 
namesake, that unwearying picker apart. 


Appetite for plays 

Her colleague Kenneth Tynan thrives on seeing 
plays. The bad ones sharpen his appetite for the 
good. If his reviews are sometimes savage they 
only aim to clear the stage for better things to 
come. His praise is as unstinted as his obloquy. 
When he does have something to say for a play 
it is usually because the play itself has some- 
thing to say. 

Which brings me back to the question, what 
is life for? I believe the arts are to do with this 
question and help to answer it. This seems to be 
the point of view of the reviewers in The 
Observer, too, which is possibly why they're so 
well suited to a paper that’s concerned with life 
—not frivolously nor earnestly but enter- 
tainingly and seriously. I commend it to you. 

J.B.L. 
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The Fogey or the Commissar 


By ALAN BRIEN 


OMMITMENT is simply another word for 

decision—it is the act of making a choice. 
All of us are packed with prejudices, illusions, 
convictions, quirks and obsessions which we 
assume are the normal, universal beliefs of the 
decent human being. The committed man is the 
self-aware man who has trawled his own un- 
conscious and identified the monsters of the deep, 
who has explored the pyramid of his own society 
and located the brick under which he was born. 
Commitment is not taking the right (or the 
wrong) road but taking your own road after 
studying the street map. It is the only ambition 
worth achieving but it depends on knowing the 
difference between angry idealism and a ‘surplus 
of youthful energy, between weary pessimism and 
a desire to stay in bed in the morning. The com- 
mitted man must be able to distinguish an 
admiration for Palladian architecture from a 
desire to meet the best people and an intellectual 
conversion to Socialism from an urge to be com- 
missar for Soho. 

The assumption that commitment—in the 
superficial sense of authoring pamphlets about 
Common Culture, signing letters to the Times 
rebuking President Kennedy or being the profes- 


sional odd-man-out in television discussions—is . 


a lonely, dangerous, ill-paid occupation can only 
be sustained by those naive romantics who have 
not yet employed an agent. There are less rewards 
and far fewer headlines in being a young fogey 
than a young commissar. Not many of our New 
Left spokesmen have numbered and analyséd all 
their own conditioned responses—they simply 
slaver at a different bell. 

Real commitment is rare, and usually takes 
place in an atmosphere of howling infants, un- 
paid bills, lost jobs and boils on the back of the 
neck. It may include inconsistencies, but they 
are never unacknowledged. It cannot permit 
those who oppose flogging and beat their wives, 
or condemn capital punishment of murderers 
but excuse the execution of political opponents, 
or urge working-class solidarity while being rude 
to waiters and cab drivers. 

When opportunity comes to examine .books 
like The Writer's Dilemma* and The Writer and 
Commitment,} I cannot help noting how vague 
and woolly and indecisive are not only the com- 
mitments but the enemies and fortresses against 
which the crusaders are being recruited. Strictly, 
The Writer's Dilemma is a work of committee- 
ment: a collection of ten essays provoked by a 
Times Literary Supplement question and first 
published in that sad wodge of niggling scholar- 
ship and windy generalisations. The question, 
almost meaningless in itself and largely un- 
answered in its replies, was ‘What are the limits 
beyond his control which threaten the modern 
writer?’ It is prefaced by a TLS leader of comical 
banality. In about 500:words we are treated to 





* By Various Hands. (Oxford, 12s. 6d.} 
¢t By John Mander. (Secker and Warburg, 25s.) 


‘our present discontents . . . the mass media, in 
other words . . . an inevitable concomitant... 
the time is much out of joint... from the 
horse’s mouth, as it were . . . some Damoclean 
threat . . .’ It then has the nerve to sum up the 
main danger to the ‘deepest imaginative pos- 
sibilities’ of its contributors as being ‘the deaden- 
ing force of platitude they have to combat.’ This 
anonymous platitude-fighter then goes on to 
assure his readers that his authors are ‘in fact 
the imaginative writers of today’—a description 
not often applied, at least as a compliment, to 
Dr. Arnold Toynbee, Dr. Richard Wollheim or 
Mr. Gerald Heard. 

The ‘imaginative writers’ here (Saul Bellow, 
John Bowen, Lawrence Durrell, William Golding, 
Alan Sillitoe and Nathalie Sarraute) are highly 
admired by most readers most of the time. None 
of them seems personally very constricted or 
threatened. Most of them are optimistic. Mr. 
Golding is a bit worried that science will impov- 
erish language but he is confident that ‘just round 
the corner are the Shakespeares and the Mozarts, 
inexplicable, mysterious.” Mr. Durrell is against 
the Artist as an Opinionator, which is just as 
well: he begins by saying ‘we are in an age of 
profound crisis,” cheers up at the thought that 
‘from the very beginning of our recorded history 
our world has been apparently in the same dis- 
turbed and wracked condition’ and ends with a 
conclusion, quoted with approval by old TLS 
himself, which I cannot parse let alone under- 
stand. ‘And can the artist offer no clue to living? 
Alas, no; his public does that for him.’ 

Mr. Bowen puts his faith in the techniques of 
television to keep the lines open between ever- 
writer and never-reader and hopes for the woman 
at the ironing board looking up to say, ‘That’s 
true and I never knew it.’ Mr. Heard is even 
more up-to-date. He calls himself ‘the literary 
man’ and sees his best protection in lysergic acid 
diethylamide (not to be confused with the LSD 
we journalistic men get from our connection) 
which, in words which could go straight into a 
commercial, guarantees “day-long experience of 
wholeness.’ Only Mr. Sillitoe’s piece reads as if 
it were written by a writer. He is committed 
to the Left because the revolutionary alone is 
able and willing to produce books in which the 
man at the lathe can see himself honestly mir- 
rored and be encouraged to fight ‘the mindless- 
ness of the technological age.’ 

It is a pleasure, after so much throat-clearing 
and button-holing, to turn to Mr. Mander’s study 
of the Old Left (Auden and Orwell) and the New 
Left (Wilson, Miller, Wesker, Osborne and 
Gunn) which attempts to discover whether it is 
‘meaningful’ today to ask ‘To what is he, in the last 
resort, committed?’ (A sentence for a Henry James 
butler.) Mr. Mander, unfortunately, is not a much 
more attractive and fluid stylist than old TLS. 
Where the Times style uses clichés as hidden 
persuaders to reassure us that nothing nasty and 
unusual need be expected, Mr. Mander’s prose 
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has an almost medical-lecture air about it, the 
atmosphere of a surgeon operating in a frock 
coat, which mixes technical terms (‘this is what 
I have called the “documentary component” of a 
work of fiction’) with rather old-fashioned Gar. 
vinian phrases such as ‘unnecessarily craven’ of 
‘the laborious, but not Sisyphean, task.’ 


Mr. Mander never does decide exactly what he 
means by commitment. First he points out that 
‘all art is committed, it would seem, to some- 
thing beyond itself, to a statement of value not 
purely zsthetic, to an Arnoldian “criticism of 
life.” If we then ask whether this is saying any 
more than that all art partakes of the nature of 
art, he admits ‘My choice of contemporary Left- 
wing writers to illustrate the meaning of commit. 
ment is to this extent misleading: writers of 
different views and from different periods would 
have done equally well.’ This reader at this point 
is tempted to reply: then, it would seem, to that 
extent, | would do equally well to read another 
book on this, apparently, un-meaningful term. 
However, I hung on to be rewarded by Mr. 
Mander’s intelligent, provocative and _hard- 
working real thesis, which is a critical study of 
vaguely-Left writing over the past thirty years, 


Obviously this first horse (what I will call 
Commitment A) will be a non-starter. Commit- 
ment B becomes ‘the basic cast of mind, the 
fundamental convictions of a man, still perhaps 
in pre-philosophical, pre-conceptual form, to 
which he has come in his exercise of this existen- 
tial responsibility.” This is a step towards admit- 
ting that the committed writer should be con- 
scious of the assumptions implicit in his work, 
though the codicil ‘pre-philosophical’ is appar- 
ently inserted to enrol Thom Gunn, who ‘would 
not care to be called a writer of the Left,’ in the 
brigade as an honorary colonel. Commitment C 
is nearest to my own definition—‘what remains 
im the work of the author’s subjectivity after the 
author has done his utmost to eliminate it.’ But 
the final Commitment D (I may have missed one 
or two on the way—he ought to have indexed 
them) is back to the party-line strait-jacket. 
‘The Socialist is right in his instinctive assump- 
tion that what matters in art is the quality and 
nature of the artist’s commitment. He is right in 
thinking that art is about something, that it has 
reference to something beyond itself by which it 
must ultimately be judged.’ This is the view of 
the Vatican and the Kremlin, probably of the 
Pentagon, but surely not of the common reader 
or the uncommon critic. 


It perpetuates the propagandist inflexibility of 
some of the contributors to Declaration, for 
whom a work of art can be proudly judged and 
condemned almost in its absence as long as its 
message is known. Kenneth Tynan, for example, 
claimed that ‘if Belloc had written a play defend- 
ing anti-Semitism, or if Evelyn Waugh were to 
write a play extolling hereditary aristocracy, I 
should be instinctively hostile: and I should be 
far more lenient towards a crude writer who 
cared about total human survival.” Mr. Mander 
would applaud this stand, even though it implies 
a double standard for modern and for past 
works. For has not Shakespeare, after all, written 
both plays in The Merchant of Venice and almost 
any of his historical cycle? Though Mr. Mander 
ingeniously and brightly varies the grounds for 
exalting Wesker and Gunn and heaping the 
faggots round Auden, Orwell, Wilson and 
Osborne, it seems obvious that he is really 
labelling them as social traitors, middle-class 
sentimentalists, Freudian deviates and rhetorical 
entertainers unfit for the pure air of social 
realism. 
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Phenomenon 


A Severed Head. By Iris Murdoch. (Chatto and 
Windus, 18s.) 

In its splendid way, Irish Murdoch’s new novel 
js an elegiac occasion for her following. It con- 
firms a parting of the ways for people who, back 
in 1954, fell possessively on Under the Net and 
chose the author for their personal novelist. A 
Severed Head bears out the suspicion of two 
years ago that, with The Bell, Miss Murdoch 
launched out on her career proper. The earlier 
novels have become, for all their brilliances, 
juvenilia: a pleasant but idiosyncratically green 
taste, as for the Italian comedies of E. M. Forster. 
What has taken place in the last two novels is 
a change of level similar to the one marked in 
Forster’s writing by Howards End. Saying it like 
that, you say it all: Miss Murdoch has grown 
into the first English comic novelist who can be 
compared with Forster. 

She has arrived there by oddly direct but 
muffled steps. From the start, she has been one 
of the four or five names to crop up in every 
discussion of post-war literature. Yet the 
nature of her achievement has still to be defined; 
no one has established just what she is about. 
The best guide to her intentions is probably 
still a little book she wrote in 1953 on Sartre. In it 
she described his debt to Surrealism, the attempt 
to extend language beyond logical signification to 
‘untrammelled exploration of the unconscious.’ 
The concern of the Surrealists, she declared, and 
of Sartre for opposite reasons, was to explore the 
reality beyond both language and logic; by a de- 
liberate disordering of perception, to reach into 
the flux of ‘passions and desires, the destructive 
rage of emotion that no longer lives with every- 
day values and purposes . . . the volcanic other- 
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ness within the personality.’ A similar enterprise, 
an attempt to net with words the formless, 
autonomous ocean of phenomena, of emotions 
and objects beyond the mind’s control, can be 
detected in her own fiction; in the strange, 
Chagall scenes in which lovers stalk each other 
by the glare of fireworks, or a car turns upside 
down in a tranquil brook 

In another sense, the origin of each of 
Iris Murdoch’s novels is that briefest. most 
fundamental of Sartre’s plays, Huis-Clos. The 
basic fact of all life. its torture and glory, is 
that human beings cannot evade each other; 
lock three perfect strangers in a hotel room, and 
they will start weaving relationships, patterns, 
nets of mutual capture. Through Miss Murdoch's 
novels runs a fascination with the pure mathe- 
matics of human dependence; in Flight from the 
Enchanter a girl becomes involved in a triangular 
affair with two Polish brothers, the structure of 
The Bell is an interplay of the pairs, rhombuses 
and polygons of a religious community. 

At the beginning of A Severed Head, Martin 
Lynch-Gibbon, rich, fortyish, contented, finds 
himself the apex of a triangle. He has a lovely 
wife, the golden Antonia, and an enchanting 
mistress, Georgie Hands. One afternoon this 
pleasant equilibrium is shattered. Antonia returns 
from tea with her psychiatrist, Palmer Anderson, 
Martin’s best friend, and announces that they 
love each other. Too stunned to react, Martin 
hears her thanking him for taking the news so 
well, and realises they have decided he is to take 
it well. From mastering one pattern of lives, he 
has become mastered by another. This is to be 
the figure of the novel. Each character will pair 
with every other, every possible triangle will 
emerge, until the whole polygon of relationships 
is completed, all freedom destroyed in the pattern. 
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But the destructive element is not the pattern 
itself but the wordless force which drives men 
and women at each other. A Severed Head is a 
comedy on Freudian themes, using Freud’s read- 
ing of the Medusa myth as Racine used the myth 
of Phédre for tragedy. Into Martin’s decorous 
London life of wine-selling, books, old china and 
family portraits, Anderson and his half-sister, 
Honor Klein, intrude with images of Oriental 
violence and voluptuousness—Indian sculpture, 
a samurai sword Honor brandishes—and an erup- 
tion of the primitive fears and passions which 
lie below mythology. In a marvellous Mur- 
dochian scene, a drunken Martin finds himself 
having a fight with the inscrutable Honor, a 
literal knock-down struggle in a cellar. As the 
Medusa of the piece, she not only enjoys it but 
triumphs in the end 

It seems to me Miss Murdoch’s most master- 
ful novel so far; slenderer perhaps than The Bell, 
but strong as polished bronze in_ structure, 
control of tone and verbal precision. It is also 
marvellously and seriously funny. This is not to 
say, I think, that we're meant to make heavy 
weather of the ‘moral’ that until Martin comes to 
terms with his unconscious he is living with a 
severed head, nor that Miss Murdoch is peddling 
any particular brand of mythology. ‘The novelist,’ 
she wrote in her book on Sartre, ‘is, in his way, a 
sort of phenomenologist. He has always had 
his eye fixed on what we do, and not on what 
we ought to do or must be presumed to do... 
has always been a describer rather than an 
explainer.” It seems enough to read A Severed 
Head as phenomenology: as a brilliant and witty 
and superbly mature novel which observes that 
beneath our loves and our civilisations lie gulfs 
from which emerge dragons, bells, and arms 
holding swords. RONALD BRYDEN 
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England Against Itself 


The Century of Revolution, 1603-1714. 


Tuts is a book we have all been waiting for—a 
history of the political and religious conflicts of 
the seventeenth century that is rooted in reality: 
aad it will be a long, long time before this bril- 
liantly lucid and forcibly argued book is bettered 
it makes all other single-volumed, seventeenth- 
century histories look rather jejune. At times Mr. 
Hill’s Marxism seems a trifle forced; at others his 
insistence on arguing for what is an obvious case, 
instead of presenting it, gives a mildly querulous 
air to his prose; but the reluctance of so many 
professional historians to face the truth about the 
Civil War is probably as responsible as the 
author for the argumentative style he occasion- 
ally adopts. These, however, are slight blemishes 
on a book which will give the deepest satisfac- 
tion to any sensible, intelligent reader, who will 
feel that at last he knows why and how the Civil 
War happened, why Cromwell rose to power and 
why Charles I came back, why his brother had to 
flee; why, in fact, England underwent two revolu- 
tions in the space of fifty years. 

The problem which faced seventeenth-century 
gentlemen was how to achieve political stability 
for the enjoyment and expansion of their 
property. Was the solution a powerful, efficient, 
centralised monarchy, 4 /a francaise, supported 
by a Romish or neo-Romish State Church, en- 
forced by a regular standing army, and paid for 
out of judicially enforced taxation, based on 
royal prerogative? Although few frankly faced 
such a solution, many, particularly of the new 
aristocracy and old gentry, were drawn to it by 
instinct. This was not only what Buckingham and 
Strafford and Laud were after but also James Il 
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CHATTO & WINDU 


By Christopher Hill. (Nelson, 25s.) 


and Sunderland. To many landowners, and more 
merchants, such a solution seemed like returning 
to a medieval tyranny: for them the Court was 
phosphorescent with corruption: it squandered 
money, thwarted economic progress, violated 
liberties and outraged conscience. They wanted 
to rule their neighbourhoods in their own inter- 
est, to secure social discipline; to reduce the 
political importance and economic demands of 
the Church; to make taxation depend on consent 
in Parliament. 

They conceived that this could best be achieved 
by a government on the Dutch or Venetian 
model. But when finally they fought to secure 
the authority in government which they felt ought 
to be theirs by right, they discovered, after they 
had won, that they had acquired strange bed- 
fellows. Liberties had somehow got twisted into 
liberty and not merely for gentlemen only. The 
Levellers understood democracy to include all 
free-born Englishmen, which, although it ex- 
cluded the bulk of the population, scared both 
Presbyterians and Republicans. And as for the 
Diggers, they scared even the Levellers. In order 
to win the Civil War, a segment of the ruling 
class had given itself a nightmare. As Denzil 
Halles wrote in 1649, ‘The meanest of men, the 
basest and vilest of the nation, the lowest of the 
people, have got power into their hands; 
trampled upon the crown: baffled and misused 
the Parliament: violated the laws: destroyed or 
suppressed the nobility and gentry of the king- 
dom.’ 

And how to solve the dilemma of who should 
possess the sovereignty in the State baffled 
Engishmen for two further generations. Most of 
them hated the constricting authority and power 
of effective monarchy; they feared even more the 
social and political anarchy that might come 
from its abolition. And this problem was further 
complicated by the need for a sound financial 
system and for effective professional armed 
forces which England’s growth as a world power 
demanded. Here were rich pastures in which 
social antagonisms could grow monstrous. 
Efficiency, the need for buoyant credit systems, 
and a foreign policy in line with England’s com- 
mercial necessities required a larger role in 
England’s affairs for the great capitalists of the 
City of London. The English aristocracy and 
gentry, however, no matter how eager to partici- 
pate in the profits of commerce, viewed any in- 
crease in the merchants’ place in society and 
politics with distaste. The natural antagonism 
between these groups was strengthened by the 
powerful ambivalence between the country and 
London itself. 

By the end of the century, the solution was in 


| sight: the active, forward-looking, commercially- 


minded men of property got the world they 
wanted—a captive monarchy, an aggressive 
foreign policy, credit institutions under their 
control, religious toleration, and_ intellectual 
freedom for themselves. But they obtained these 
things at a price, and the price was the acceptance 
of the social superiority of aristocracy and land- 
ownership, and of reverence for those feudal 
trappings which had survived the turbulence of 
the seventeenth century. As so often in English 
history, economic and political revolution failed 
to break down the social structure. The class 
system has been weakened and modified, but its 
destruction appears impossible. 

I would have liked Mr. Hill to have explored 
further the ferocious power of the traditional 
class structure of seventeenth-century England 
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and the magnetic attraction possessed by land. 
ownership and the ostentation of rank for the 
successful merchant. Although the aristocracy 
and gentry increasingly pursued the economic 
aspirations of the commercial classes, the social 
ideals of the ruling class remained genteel. The 
American and French Revolutions changed 
society, the British merely modified it. Probably 
the reason for this lies in the economic and social 
developments of Charles II’s reign, which have 
not been studied with anything like the thorough- 
ness of the first sixty years of the seventeenth 
century. But Mr. Hill’s brilliant and provocative 
book reminds us of how many problems there 
still are in seventeenth-century social and political 
history. | am sure that it will stimulate inquiry 
into Stuart England. All may not agree with Mr, 
Hill’s analysis; no one will be able to ignore it. 

J. H. PLUMB 





Maverick History 


Irish Historical Studies, U1]. Edited by James 
Hogan. (Bowes and Bowes, I5s.) 
Here are some glimpses of history from the 
other side of the Pale. Of course, they include 
their share of specifically Irish topics (Urban 
Flanagan’s account of papal interference in the 
Irish Church in the fourteenth century is an 
example). But non-Irish historians will welcome 
them for other qualities, above all their fresh- 
ness and independence. What stands out, first, 
is the peculiarly Irish capacity for viewing 
English bungling and English complacency with 
detached irony, and, secondly, the bold recogni- 
tion of the theoretical problems involved in all 
historical work—problems which most English 
historians, misguidedly pragmatist, think will 
vanish if only they shut their eyes firmly enough. 
The volume has an air of discreet heterodoxy 
which I, for one, find refreshing and encouraging. 

Quietly heterodox, to begin with, are the dis- 
cussions by W. H. Walsh and Alfred Cobban of 
the relations between science and history and 
between sociology and history—both, in effect, 
a measured plea to historians to get down from 
their pedestals, stop admiring their own. navels, 
and recognise the wider implications of their 
work, Diverting in a more solemn way is K. F. 
Roche’s account of the extraordinary compro- 
mises and convolutions by which the English 
government chose to regulate its relations with 
the Irish Catholic Church between 1800 and 
1850. But the highlights of the present volume 
are probably Brian Inglis’s astringent assessment 
of the influence of the Times, in the Dawson era 
and before, and the story, as told by K. H. 
Connell, of Ireland's leading peasant industry, 
illicit distillation, Poteen-making was anything 
but the ‘amusing trifle’ it seems to Englishmen; 
but it was the English government’s ‘ill-con- 
ceived excise regulations,’ its failure to realise 
that ‘Irish problems sometimes needed Irish 
remedies,’ that gave it such scope. But what 
could be expected if, as Brian Inglis points out, 
the leading English newspaper, favoured and 
cosseted by the British government, regarded the 
Irish as ‘quite unworthy of attention,” and made 
no attempt to understand the real nature of the 
Irish problem? 

There is a connection here between press, 
Opinion and government action which reflects 
little credit on any of those concerned; and not 
the least value of this little book is the way it 
makes us aware, goodhumouredly but shrewdly, 
that value judgments taken for granted in Eng- 
land can look pretty shoddy when seen from the 
other side of the Pale. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
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Regal Delinquent 


A Tudor Tragedy. By Lacey Baldwin Smith. 
(Cape, 21s.) 

PARADOXICALLY, it is almost impossible to 
describe a faultless book in such a way as to 
make people want to read it. A list of Mr. Bald- 
win Smith’s virtues as an historical biographer 
might be tedious; to expatiate on the combination 
of knowledge, detachment, enthusiasm and skill 
displayed in this horrific and moving study of 
Henry VIII's fifth Queen is to evade the question 
that A Tudor Tragedy leaves in the mind, and 
which is perhaps unanswerable--how does the 
author manage to make his heroine, an aristo- 
cratic ninny with delinquent tendencies, interest- 
ing? Catherine Howard is despicable when she 
is not pathetic: the background of her early 
years is Shadowy: her fate is known to every- 
body. Yet out of this seemingly unsatisfactory 
material her latest biographer has produced a 
splendid confection, as rich and varied as any 
worn by Henry or his courtiers. He has created 
a world—-the glittering, sordid, tempestuous. 
brutal, exuberant, kaleidoscopic world of the 
early sixteenth century. Walking calmly through 
the rout of climbers, lechers, cheats, spies and 
go-betweens, Mr. Baldwin Smith has kept his 
judgment and his sense of order; we ask no better 
guide. 

And he has solved the most difficult problem 
of all in the writing of historical biography: the 
relation of the background to the principal figure. 
Catherine Howard’s public career was so short 
(her marriage lasted fifteen months) and her 
private life so obscure that to produce what 
publishers call a full book could only be achieved 
by amplifying the story through the setting. A 
less expert writer would have given one the feel- 





SYBILLE 





BEDFORD 


THE FACES OF JUSTICE 


Justice as it is administered in the court- 
rooms of Europe. 
‘Fascinating and absorbing—will 
appeal as much to those who admire the 
sheer brilliance of her writing as to 
lawyers.’ spECTATOR 
‘Gay, humane, animated book— 
tackles its serious subject seriously.’ 
REBECCA WEST 

‘Vivid, wry, emphatic, evocative. 
Throughout this virgin territory where so 
many fools have feared to tread she never 
puts an angelic foot wrong.’ 

NEW STATESMAN 21s 


PROFANE LOVE 


ALFRED KERN 
A brilliant new novel from the winner 
of the Prix Renaudot 1960. 


‘Strong, strange book—its tautness and 

compelling imaginative power leave the 

reader by turns invigorated and chilled.’ 
SCOTSMAN 15s 








COLLINS 


ing that he was padding his work; Mr. Baldwin 
Smith knows exactly how to interweave his rather 
tenuous personal narrative with the mass of 
general information. The result is a brilliant re- 
creation, and a terrible beauty is born. 

This poor, silly daughter of the White Lion 
would have been completely uninteresting if she 
had had a particle of common sense or self- 
control; that she had neither makes her a tragic 
and also a symbolic figure. Her biographer’s 
summing-up emphasises this in another way: 

The shallow motives, the juvenile desires, and 
petty and vain considerations of the Queen had 
little to do with the final calamity—the end 
would have been the same, history would have 
been unchanged, had she never lived or died. 
Possibly no worse verdict can be passed upon 
a human life. Here in a twisted. obscure sort of 
way lies the essential failure of Catherine 
Howard's life: although she was caught up in 
the game of politics and was never a free agent, 
the Queen never brought happiness or love, 
security or respect, into the world in which she 
lived. She enacted a light-hearted dream in 
which juvenile delinquency, wanton selfishness 
ind ephemeral hedonism were the abiding 
themes 

Mr. Baldwin Smith’s analysis of Henry’s 
character is one of the most remarkable features 
of his book. It is to be hoped that one day he 
will write the definitive life of this monstrous, 
incalculable genius. No one else is so fitted for 
the task; his publishers should commission him 
immediately. 

HESTER W. CHAPMAN 


Brigands of Hellas 


The Dilessi Murders. By Romilly Jenkins. (Long- 
mans, 21s.) 

From my earliest childhood, I was fascinated by 
my mother’s vivid stories of brigands at our 
home at Achmetaga on the Greek island of 
Euboea. My grandfather, Edward Noel, was a 
cousin of Lady Byron and went to Greece at her 
instigation. After visiting King Otho at Nauplia 
(the new kingdom’s capital had not yet moved to 
Athens), he bought the Achmetaga estate from a 
departing Turk in 1832. We have lived there ever 
since, and I well remember our old drawing- 
room, burnt with the rest of the house by 
drunken Italians in 1943 and recently rebuilt on 
the same plan. There was a mirror there in which 
one group of brigands in fustanellas saw their 
reflections for the first time as they pirouetted on 
the table: and a six-inch, three-sided glass prism 
which they insisted was a priceless diamond, until 
my great-grandfather hit it against that table and 
knocked a chip out. My grandfather, Frank Noel, 
then a small boy, saved his penknife from the 
brigands by hiding it under the mattress of his 
bed, and his elder sister soon afterwards died of 
fright. 

Frank Noel’s next encounter with the brigands 
who still infested Greece was in 1870, when three 
English travellers and one Italian count were 
captured on their way back from an outing to 
Marathon, and eventually murdered by a band 
led by a brother of one of his own shepherds 
(the grandfather, incidentally, of one of the MPs 
now sitting for Euboea). 

Ihe murders were really the responsibility of a 
bungling Greek Government and an indecisive 
British Minister in Athens, who first offered 
amnesty to the brigands, then authorised gen- 
darmes to attack them at Dilessi near Oropos, 
where on my way home two weeks ago I took the 
ferry which now runs across the Euboean strait 
to Eretria. A wave of patriotic Victorian 


| indignation swept Britain, and the Greek Govern- 
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ment used my grandfather as a scapegoat, ludi- 
crously alleging that he was in league with the 
brigand chief. But when they issued a warrant 
for his arrest. he wisely took to the mountains 
round Achmetaga with an Albanian retainer, 
preferring this course to catching smallpox in the 
Chalcis gaol. He much enjoyed making descents 
on the valley in the evenings and stealing his own 
sheep. Later, he went to Athens on parole and 
upset the public prosecutor by dancing with his 
wife at a court ball. In the end, the Greek Gov- 
ernment cleared his name and gave him an 
official dinner. Meanwhile, Gladstone withstood 
the clamours of some sections of the press and 
public for military action against Greece, and 
even for her occupation by Indian troops under 
a British protectorate 

Not all these family details are in Professor 
Jenkins’s book. Of course, I find it fascinating 
reading; but I should be much surprised if readers 
with no family connection with this dramatic 
episode at a romantic time in the history of 
modern Greece were not equally fascinated by 
the story, and by Professor Jenkins’s vivid 
description of the atmosphere and politics of the 
place, the subtle social and public relationships 
of nineteenth-century Greece in which my grand- 
father played an active and sometimes turbulent 
local part. It is curious how nineteenth-century 
England, in the persons of our timid Minister 
Erskine, his superiors and colleagues, was utterly 
at a loss to understand Greeks still in a stage of 
colourful corruption very reminiscent of the 
eighteenth century here. And it is somehow 
nostalgic to read of Victorian Britain’s violently 
nationalistic reactions to the massacre of four 
lonely forerunners of the horde of British tourists 
who now throng the plain of Marathon and other 
Hellenic sites FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER 





Term of Trial 
JAMES BARLOW 


The trial of an idealistic school teacher for 
indecent assault is the climax of an absorb- 
ing story by the author of The Patriots. 

Ss 


WwW Lanterns and Lances 
JAMES THURBER 


“He is not just the best living American 
humorist, he is also—one sometimes sadly 
concludes—the last American humanist” — 
The Listener 


“He remains way out in front, brilliantly 
and logically illogical and supremely 
solicitous in his selection of thought and 
word’ ’—BERNARD HOLLOWOOD (Punch) 
Illustrated 18s 


One Foot in the 
Clouds 


J. GATHORNE HARDY 


“A great pleasure to read’’—SIMON RAVEN 


(Spectator) 


“Lively and entertaining’> — MAURICI 
PDELMAN (Sunday Times) 

“An enormously enjoyable novel” —JULIAN 
wipes (Time & Tide) 1Ss 
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The Rhetorical Swindle 


Venetian Red. By P. M. Pasinetti. (Secker and 
Warburg, 21s.) 
Term’ of Trial. By James Barlow. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) 
Secret Establishment. By 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 
A PERIOD after defeat or suppression, or both, 
seems to favour good novels. to judge by transla- 
tions since the war from Japan and Italy—novels 
in earnest, not just reflecting or exploiting some 
earlier gravity. Venetian Red is about people in 
Venice and the Veneto and Rome before the 
war, about the dilemma of goodness and ordinar- 
iness when bad is on top; yet, with an intensifying 
restraint, it does not mention such come-h&her 
or aren’t-you-with-me words as Fascism, or 
Mussolini, or Blackshirt. It explores the dilemma 
of the Partibons, brother and sister, of good 
Venetian family. ‘One of the most hateful situa- 
tions in which our time places us,’ Giorgio 
Partibon says to a Fassola, in the government, 
‘is that of feeling one’s courage, the valour of 
which one would be capable, all bottled up be- 
cause wrong causes make it impossible to use it’ 
—wrong causes, wrong climate, stifling the 
generous, making Hamletish clowns of the two 
Partibons vis-a-vis the Fassola family, the law- 
yers, the up and coming, the willingly involved 
in that ‘rhetorical swindle’ which is a fungus of 
societies, inevitable, endemic, in different degrees 
at different times. A disgraced Partibon uncle had 
inveighed after the First World War against that 
era’s version of the swindle (always the staple of 
editors, party political broadcasters, TV com- 
mentators on royal occasions, headmasters, 
fathers, and prefects, and those little monsters 
who are Tory at twenty-two); he had disappeared 


Rodney Quest. 











Topical Books from Pal! Mall «. 


Anthony St. John Wood 


Northern Rhodesia 
The Human Background 


An objective study by the Lusaka 
District Officer, 1958-60 16s 


E. W. Martin 
The Tyranny of the Majority 


Problems of individualism and 
conformism today 17s 6d 


Deryck Abel (June 30) 
Channel Underground 


A new study of the Channel 
Tunnel question 


(July 7} 


17s 6d 


Salvador de Madariaga 
The Blowing Up of the 
Parthenon 


or How to lose the cold war 
Crisp common sense on East-West 
relations Cloth 9s 6d Paper 4s 


M. N. Hennessy 
Congo 


A Brief History and Appraisal 
12s 6d 


PALL MALL PRESS 
2, Clement’s Inn, London, WC2 


he was never mentioned, and Giorgio’s search for 
him is one propellant of the novel. Another is 
studying the ‘Fassola emptiness’—the ‘unbearable 
and fascinating emptiness’ of the compromisers, 
who can always accuse the Partibons of un- 
balance, hysteria, immaturity and so on. 

Against this novel, I would say that its weave 
could be more attractive, that its touch is a bit 
cool, that it doesn’t surprise with a fine delight; 
also that there is a certain equation of good 
essentially with aristocracy or art, of bad essen- 
tially with those who have factories at Mestre. 
In favour, I would say it is well told, worth 
telling, and as professional as the drab jobs of 
some English invokers of St. Lawrence and St. 
Orwell, martyrs and confessors, are provincial. 

‘That bloody shower of delinquents’—Term of 
Trial presents the Secondary Modern again, a 
bitter, driving novel written to a text from 
Thoreau, that one should not simply be good, but 
‘good for something.’ In Railway Street Secon- 
dary Modern there is a crawling of insects. The 
staff crawl, and indulge in the rhetorical swindle. 
The young are grubs—of dung beetles, bots, 
horseflies. By a feat this novel becomes engaging. 
Compassion mounts for the English teacher, who 
has against him his appearance, background, 
cowardice, littleness, habits, name, age and lack 
of flavour; in which blur there glows after all 
some clutching idealism—‘aim above morality 
.. . be good for something.’ Graham Wier (Jew? 
foreign?—neither one, in fact) is battered and be- 
wildered. The girl he helps falls for him; he gets 
her as kindly and quickly as he can out of his 
room—and is on trial for indecent assault. The 
verdict does not clear him, or does not disinfect 
the situation 

In some ways this novel is detestable. The 
writing, if you stop to look, is awkward and ugly, 
tricks are employed (those old-hatted if always 
entertaining tricks of trial by classroom and trial 
in courtroom— which are now television stuff), 
implausibilities take some swallowing (I don’t 
believe in the girl siiddenly coming clean after 


| the verdict: which is melodrama). But energy 














makes the novel work, with no time wasted on 
palliation or apology. ‘Sod off, Wier. You've had 
it.” Also if Term of Trial smells vinegary all 
through, most novels on the same level of writing 
smell of after-shave lotion or the powder-room. 
Trials, classrooms, surrounding wire fences are 
all, in fiction, like the adhesives now guaranteed 
to stick anything to anything, however improb- 
able the objects or surfaces. In Secret Establish- 
ment it is the wire fence. Behind it scientist 
encounters civil servant and service personnel; 
honesty is plunged into being safe and covered 
at all costs. Captain Superintendent (RN): ‘A 
happy ship can be made happier.’ Chief Scientist : 
‘It’s team work which counts.’ Security Officer: 
‘LT am making some routine inquiries.’ Shall a 
top secret aero engine be made logically safe? 
Or a ‘calculated risk’ be taken, heads a knight- 
hood, tails a cover-up—even if a man dies? 
Honesty eventually walks out with ten thou- 


sand a year in California—a naive conclusion, 
IO 


since it suggests that the rhetorical swindle isn’t 

| a universal, and doesn’t of course operate over 
ther among all those open-minded moon- 
rocke ng tycoons 


But then Secret Establishment is a quick, 
cheerful, superficial, cynical diversion; topical, 
seeing all eight sides of a round question, and 
relying on its balanced appeal to prejudice and 
sympathy. Most men (RN or civil service) 
deserve insecticide, libertarians mustn’t get the 
boot, and security officers are stinkers—but 
shouldn’t read Mill on Liberty. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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Doctor in Bolivia. By H. Eric Mautner. (Mulley, 
21s.) 
Goddess of the Buliring. By Lola Verrill Cintrog 
(Muller, 21s.) 

Poor Me. By Adam Faith. (Four Square, 2s. 64) 
It is (or ought to be) an accepted maxim for 
readers of autobiographies that truth is cornier 
than fiction. It is also unfortunately true that to 
write ‘naturally,’ in the sense of writing without 
affectation, is one of the least natural things in 
the world—or at any rate one of the rarest. Al 
three of these ‘real life’ stories are strings of in. 
cidents which would be rejected out of hand by 
any self-respecting novelist as being not so much 
too implausible as too absurdly trite to use: they 
are the stereotypes of romantic adventure or 
popular success. But the whole effect is made 
much worse by the style in which they are de. 
scribed, and the dialogue put into the mouths of 
the people involved—in both cases, it is clearly 
the writer rather than the material to blame 

It would be unreasonable to complain, for 
example, that Dr. Mautner’s experiences in the 
Bolivian jungle (‘The amazing story of life, love 
and medicine among a primitive people’) are 
exactly what one would expect from a station 
bookstall thriller or a ‘B’ film. The emergency 
operations under primitive conditions, the 
battles for prestige with local quack doctors, the 
mysterious ‘priest’ whose ordination is probably 
mythical but whose sanctity and wisdom nobody 
doubts—all these have presumably become 
commonplace in fiction because they exist in fact, 
It would be uncharitable, too, to comment on the 
author’s obvious, savage ill-temper towards 
everyone he comes across; a Jewish refugee, 
escaped from an Austrian concentration camp 
and alone with his extremely uncertain future in 
the wildest parts of a totally strange continent, 
may be forgiven for treating his patients and 
his local mistresses with some preoccupation; 
although my sympathy was choked rather than 
roused by Dr. Mautner’s occasional unconvine- 
ing flutters into self-criticism about this. But it 
is far harder to swallow a passage like this: 

I stiffened as a dark presence filled the bamboo 
doorway. Malvenido! Death’s harbinger was 4 
little late this time. 

The trouble with Dr. Mautner is that he makes 
familiar things seem fabulously improbable, and 
new things seem instantly banal. 

Goddess of the Bullring, the biography of a 
woman matador told by her mother, is so badly 
written as to be almost endearing. ‘Conchita’ 
story begins in Peru, land of the fabled Incas. 
Peru, unsurpassed in scenic grandeur, is a country 
of incredible contrasts.’ The actual story of 
Conchita Cintron, when allowed to appear, is 
interesting enough; but the author smothers it in 
miscellaneous information and _— gratuitous 
clichés, even at one point pausing to describe an 
aeroplane as ‘silver-coloured’ and dwelling on its 
‘circling the field with the effortless grace of a 
bird.’ This technique produces occasional gems 
which I should have been sorry to miss, particu- 
larly its glimpses of Peruvian gracious living: 
‘Manuel said, “You will know by the fragrance 
from a thousand oleanders that you are ap- 
proaching my home.’ 

Adam Faith’s Poor Me leaves an effect (im 
pression would be too strong a word) of surpris- 
ing modesty on the author’s part, and very little 
else. It contains the complete text of Faith’s 
interview on Face to Face, and enough pictures 
to decorate quite a small wall, or at least the head- 
board of a single bed. 


”? 


FRANCIS HOPE 
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THE 


Company Taxation v. Efficiency 


By NICHOLAS 


THIS question of company 
taxation is one which 
cerns us all, not merely the 
investor, and I| fear that it has 
got dreadful mess. 1 
hope the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer read the 
speech made recently by Mr. 
Paul Chambers at the annual 
meeting of the Income lax 
Payers’ Society. We all know 
that Mr. Chambers is now the chairman of the 
great Imperial Chemical Industries, but not 
everyone is aware that he was once in the Inland 
Revenue as a director of statistics. He should 
therefore know his subject. and | hope Mr. 
Lloyd will not be too proud to learn trom him. 
If he does so, he will drop the pay-roll tax as 
a Start. 

If this tax 1s proposed as a way of getting 
companies to mechanise and economise in 
labour, it simply does not add up. To charge up 
to 4s. a Week extra for each workman now being 
paid £10 or £15 or £20 is not going to make the 
slightest difference to any company except as an 
irritant. As Mr. Chambers said, the order of 
magnitude of the tax has no relationship to the 
order of magnitude of the capital expenditure 
which would have to be incurred to adopt a more 
mechanised as against a less mechanised way of 


con- 


into a 


will 





‘doing the particular manufacture. If the tax were 


£5 or £6 a week per man it might make a 
difference, and if it were levied only on part-time 
workers, as I have suggested, it might be compul- 
sive at half those rates. But it would work un- 
evenly in any event. It would fall heavily on 


companies employing a lot of labour but with a | 


small capital and lightly on those in the reverse 
position. Mr. Lloyd will just have to think again. 
The uneconomic use of labour (the chief cause 
of our non-competitiveness) is certainly one of 
the besetting sins of this labour-hungry industrial- 


‘ised country and something must be done about 


it. But Mr. Lloyd will have to try to make it more 
economic in some other way. Incidentally, if 
Mr. Lloyd seriously wants to improve the com- 
petitiveness of British manufactures he must also 
abolish the tax on fuel oil. Mr. Chambers was 
probably right in saying that over 90 per cent. of 
this tax goes into industrial costs. It is a thor- 
oughly bad tax which raises the costs of the 
Whole of British industry and it cannot be 


DAVENPORT 


investment allowances. Moreover, the young 
progressive companies usually have insufficient 
profits against which investment allowances can 
be charged. The allowances therefore an 
encouragement to old-established companies with 
large profits to embark on extravagant or un- 
necessary capital expenditures for the sake of tax 
relief. My suggestion is therefore to abolish all 
investment allowances except for capital expen- 
ditures designed specifically for a reduction in 
the labour force. To be able to claim the allow- 
ances would have to depend on some proof that 
economies in labour had been effected. Surely 
that would produce results—and the desired 
results which is more than can be said of the 
pay-roll tax. 

It is said that Mr. Lloyd burns with the desire 
to reform the tax system and in particular to 
divorce company from personal taxation and 
introduce something like the American plan 
under which companies pay a corporation tax 
and then distribute dividends to shareholders ‘net 
of tax. Mr. Chambers points to the dangers of 
this idea. Once you have separated, he said, the 
taxation of individuals from the taxation of com- 
panies you will get people pressing for more and 
more reliefs to individuals or to classes of indi- 
viduals and Chancellors, whatever their party, 
will be found acceding to these requests because 
they come from the people who have the votes. 


are 
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The result—company taxation will go up and 
up! Companies are not only less articulate than 
individual taxpayers; they are fair political game. 
A Member of the House of Commons has only 
to announce that he represents the Institute of 
Directors to be howled down by our comrades 
on the Left. It is not therefore surprising that 
company taxation has already gone up under 
Tory Chancellors. When relief is wanted for a 
class, like the surtax payers, it is company taXa- 
tion that takes the rap 

Lord Amory did the right thing when he was 
first Chancellor by rationalising the company 
profits tax—by instituting a straight 10 per cent. 
When we had a discriminating tax, putting more 
on distributed than on undistributed profits. it 
played havoc with company economies Many 
boards of directors were encouraged to hoard 
their profits or spend extravagantly on fixed 
assets in order to save tax. No sooner had the 
company world responded well to this rational- 
isation by improving its efficiency than Lord 
Amory put on another 2} per cent. And now Mr. 
Lloyd adds another 2} per cent. to save face over 
his surtax reliefs. We now have 53} per cent. of 
company profits flying out to the Inland Revenue 
—7s. 9d. in the £ in income tax and 3s. in profits 
tax. This is so large an imposition that directors 
in the boardroom are once again wasting their 
time working out tax-avoidance schemes when 
they ought to be working out how to reduce 
their costs. With such a high rate of taxation, 
costs mean so little. 

There is no doubt that instead of putting up 

(Continued on page 892) 








defended on the sentimental grounds that it is | 


good for British coal and coal miners. Should 
we refuse to join the European Common Market 
because it is bad for British coal? 

Here I would make a suggestion which might 
not appeal to Mr. Chambers. He is concerned to 
get away from taxation gimmicks and special 
reliefs and aim ata 
pany taxation as a Whole. He is therefore against 
the initial allowances and investment allowances 
Which fall unevenly on companies. Those with a 


general reduction of com- 


lot of working capital and practically no fixed 
capital, of course, pay much more tax than those 
with a lot of fixed capital and little working 


Capital, for the latter are able to claim large 
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the JUNIOR Army of Compassion. 


help to build a house. 


Weekdays—1I2 noon to 9 p.m. 





JUNIOR Army of Compassion 


Children were greatly concerned by the story of World Refugee Year, and later by 
the hunger and poverty of the Congo children. Every day letters come to us, and 
now WAR ON WANT has responded to the plea of teachers and pupils by creating 


Crusaders working under a Commander are able to take a personal continuing 
interest in the fight against world poverty by supporting a chosen project of their 
very own—a well, farm implements, hospital equipment, a camel, a cow—or maybe 


Two out of three of the world’s children are always hungry—distress and disease 
are constant companions. War on Want helps schools overseas, provides bursaries 
and scholarships. Every penny goes straight to the project. 

The co-operation of Heads of schools, Teachers and Senior Pupils is welcomed in 
what will become a great Movement amongst the Youth of Today. 


Details from 
WAR ON WANT 
9 Madeley Road, London, W.5 


A cordial invitation is extended to you to attend WORLD IN WANT EXHIBITION 
The Crypt, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, 15 June-16 September 


Admission free 


Sundays: 12.30-6 p.m 
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RECORD TURNOVER OF £166,500,000 


MASSIVE INVESTMENT IN STORES 


“ST. MICHAEL,” A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


ADVANCES IN MODERN MANUFACTURING TECHNIQUES 


Tue thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of Marks 
and Spencer Limited was held on 8th June at 47/67 
Baker Street, London, W.1. 


Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc., Hon. F.R.C.S. (Chairman 
and Joint Managing Director) who presided said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen. May I take it that follow- 
ing our customary practice, the Directors’ Report 
and Accounts as circulated may be taken as read? 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our net profit for the year amounts to £10,295,000 
compared with £9,081,000 last year. This is after the 
provision of £10,200,000 for taxation compared with 
£8,725,000 last year. Income tax required £7,700,000; 
and profits tax £2,500,000. The total available for 
distribution including £2,407,000 brought forward 
from last year is £12,702,000 

The directors recommend a final distribution of 
324%, making 474% for the year against 40% last 
year. 

We propose to transfer £3,988,000 to the general 
reserve, bringing this reserve to £15,000,000. After 
the payment of dividends and the appropriations set 
out in the Directors’ Report, there will remain a 
balance of £2,.107.500 in the profit and loss account 
to be carried forward to next year 

The revenue reserves will thus total £17,107,500; 
the capital reserve remains at £19,323,000. 

We propose to capitalize the sum of £2,171,276 
from the general reserve to enable a scrip issue to 
be made on the basis of one “A” Ordinary share for 
each ten Ordinary or “A” Ordinary shares. 


PROPERTIES 


Our expenditure during the year on the acquisition 
of sites and the development and modernization of 
our stores amounted to £7,650,000 of which 
£1,591,000 has been charged as Repairs and Main- 
tenance in our profit and loss account. £1,015,000 
has been provided for depreciation, and our proper 
ties, fixtures and equipment now stand in the balance 
sheet at £56,340,000 compared with £51,294,000 a 
year ago. 

STOCK 

Our stock-in-trade amounts to £12,541,000 com- 

pared with £11,098,000 last year, while the increase 


in our advances to our subsidiary companies at 
£1,381,000, and in debtors and amounts paid in 


advance at £1,983,000, represents the additional cost 
of financing the supplies of raw materials to our 
suppliers. 


CASH 


Our cash balances and our holdings of Tax 
Reserve Certificates and Treasury Bills amount to 
£12,257,000, compared with £11,052,000 a year ago. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


I am glad to be able to report the Company’s con- 
tinued progress during the past year. Our sales, at 
the record figure of £166,500,000, exceeded last 
year’s figure of £148,000,000 by £18,500,000. Profits 
after tax were £10,295,000, as compared with 
£9,081,000 in the previous year, an increase of 
£1,214,000. 

This increase both in turnover and in profit con- 
tinues the remarkable advance which the Company 
has made since the war, and .especially in recent 
years. The ten-year statement which has been issued 
with the accounts shows that in that period sales 
have increased from £75,900,000 to £166,500.000, 
and profits after tax from £2,306,000 to £10.295,000 

Such figures tell their own story; but figures can 
be cold and dry, unless we remember the spirit 
which ts at work in them, and in our case especially 
the devotion and dedication of our executives and 
staff and our suppliers, and of course we must not 
forget the spectacular improvements that have been 
made in our stores 

Our progressive advance is the result of a policy 
which has been followed consistently over a long 
period. It is a policy which reflects the growing 
prosperity of the community, the higher standards of 
life, and the discriminating demands and tastes of the 
public which we are happy to serve. 

Our sales have increased year by year, because 
we have always aimed at improving the quality of 
our merchandise and of the conditions in which they 
are offered for sale in our stores. Such an aim is a 
response to the public’s increasing demands for better 
values. In this the public and the Company are at 
one. and the best symbol of our common interest is 
our brand name “St. Michael,” both because of what 
it stands for in quality and value, and because of 
the popularity it enjoys throughout the country 


In all our efforts to establish “St. Michael” as the 
mark of high quality exclusive to our stores, we have 


been sustained by the goodwill and confidence and, 
I almost dare to say. the affection of our customer 


BUILDING DEVELOPMENT 


It has been an integral part of our policy that 
while improving the quality of our goods, we have 
at the same time continuously increased the selling 
space, the convenience, the amenities, and I hope | 
may say, the pleasure of shopping in our stores, 
Since the end of the war we have invested nearly 
£50,000,000 provided out of retained profits, on the 
general development of the business 


The cumulative effect of this massive investment 
has been that many of our stores have undergone 3 
complete process of transformation in size aad 
appearance. They have been given an entirely new 
look, which expresses the nature and. scope 
development programme much more clear! 
any statistics or a speech could convey. Ye 
year, we are benefiting, as our volume of 
and our profits show, from the developme 
have carried out in the past 


Our building programme is a continuous p 
At any particular moment, work on some st 
been completed; some are at various stages 
struction; on others building operations have 
just begun. Beyond this are a number of sche 
various stages of planning. The weight 
activities is clearly laid on the expansion 
existing stores, which have served us so well 
past. But our plans do not exclude the acqui 
of sites in towns where we are not already 
sented and changes of premises where existing st 
are too limited in space to be adequately develope 


Thus we are continuously engaged on a funda- 
mental reconstruction of our stores. In the year 
under review, expenditure on development amounted 
to £7,650,000. Of this, £2,200,000 was spent on the 


acquisition of sites and the enfranchisement of 
leasehold properties, and the balance of £5,450.000 
on building operations and modernization. Work 
was completed on 23 stores, and work is now in 
progress on 25 more; others will follow as our plans 
are finalized. 

It takes two years or more to build and equip 
a major store. The cost is heavy and its importance 
is shown by the fact that it may vary from £100.000- 
£500,000, according to the size and needs of each 
individual store. In the coming year we estimate 
that the programme will require a further invest 
ment of over £6,000,000 

Our properties, which appear in our balance sheet 
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at £50,285,000, are an asset which cannot be over- 
estimated. They contribute significantly to our trad- 
ing profit, because no interest charges are incurred 
on this large sum, and because they include proper- 
ties as yet undeveloped they provide a basis for 
expansion on a considerable scale for several years 
to come 

We are able to undertake such developments with 
all the greater confidence because most of our 
properties are either treehold or freehold in charac- 
ter. in the sense that they are held on very very long 


leases 


“ST. MICHAEL” 

Our brand name “St. Michael” continues to grow 
in popularity. The volume of trading reflects the 
confidence of the public in the value and quality of 
“St. Michael” goods. Science, technology. and 
modern manufacturing techniques have enabled us 
to widen the range and the variety of the merchan- 
dise we sell, to the evident appreciation of our 
customers 

Our technologists keep abreast of scientific 
developments in the textile field, and in conjunction 
with the suppliers establish specifications of the 
construction of the materials to be used in the manu- 
facture of our garments. There follows the study and 
application of new processes, finishes and dye-stuffs 
which make it possible to create new and delightful 
fabrics, with special performance value 

Our executives and their staffs are responsible 
for the conversion of these materials into garments 
of style. They are also responsible for planning the 
production, and for organizing the distribution to 
stores. of the vast quantity of goods we require. 


It is due to this combination of the skills and 
experience of executives and technologists, working 
together as a team, that we are able to present so 
varied a range of fine products which make their 
appeal to the millions of customers who shop at 
our stores week by week 

By such methods, which reflect what is in many 
ways a new approach to the problems of retail 
organization, we have created a unique form of col- 
laboration between the basic producer of materials, 
the manufacturer, and ourselves as distributors. I 
like to think that in this way we have been in the 
vanguard of the scientific revolution which has trans- 
formed the textile industry in recent years; certainly 
there can be no doubt that we have greatly helped 
to make the products of that revolution available to 
the public with the shortest possible delay. 


applied in the field of textiles and [ am glad to say 
that this policy has shown encouraging results. The 
progress made by our Food Division. whose turn- 
over last year was £28,500.000, as against £24,500,000 
in the previous year, is the best evidence of the 
public’s increasing appreciation of the high quality 
and freshness of our foodstuffs 

We are concentrating on a large variety of special- 
ized lines of bakery products. and selected and 
graded fruits of high quality. but are now also 
developing other food departments. We work in 
increasingly close co-operation with our suppliers. 
Together. we try to improve the quality and 
presentation of our products and the standards of 
cleanliness and hygienic food handling in_ the 
factories and the stores. We specify the use of only 
the best ingredients. and aim at the highest standards 
of freshness 


To meet the standards we set. | am glad to say 
that many of our suppliers have already engaged 
technologists and installed laboratories to safeguard 
the high quality and purity of their products. Their 
efforts have involved a large capital investment; 
during the last three years they have spent nearly 
£6.000.000 on expanding and modernizing their 
plants. They have been able to undertake this invest- 
ment with confidence because of the increasing 
market which our stores offer for “St. Michael” fine 
quality food products at reasonable prices 


COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SIMPLIFICATION OF PROCEDURES 


We continue our efforts to control the costs of 
administration and to reduce the burden of paper 
work in our business, and in doing so have achieved 
results which have made a considerable contribution 
to the year’s profits. 

The Simplification Exhibition at Head Office. which 
illustrates the methods by which we have tried to 
solve this vexing problem, has attracted some 5,000 
businessmen and administrators from all over the 
world and we are always glad to welcome such 
Visitors. Our campaign against wastefulness in 
administration has received world wide publicity, 
which continues to draw attention to our efforts to 
overcome one of the troubling problems of manage- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 
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making towards increasing productive efficiency, 
which is the objective we both have at heart 


We set high standards for the manufacture and 
finish of “St. Micnael” garments. They can only be 
achieved by the use of modern plant and equipment, 
skilled management of trained labour, and appro- 
priate factory layout which ensures flow production 
on a large scale 


An important service which we freely offer our 
friends is provided by the Production Engineering 
Department, which we set up in 1947 at a time when 
British industry was all too slowly recovering from 
the effects of the war. This department advises manu- 
facturers on all aspects of factory administration 
and production problems. I am glad to say that 
nearly three hundred of our triends have taken 
advantage of this which has proved so 
mutually beneficial 


service. 


We gratefully acknowledge the efforts and enthus- 
iasm which our suppliers devote to the task of 
increasing efficiency and it is because of their efforts 
that we are proud to be able to say that our goods 
are 99°, of British manufacture. Without the whole 
hearted support of our triends it would be impossible 
for us to achieve this object and theretore | wish 
to thank them once again on behalf of the Board 
for their splendid co-operation 


IRIBUTE TO STAFF 

No speech would be complete without my thank- 
ing the staff for their devoted work. Throughout the 
years it has been our constant concern to give our 
staff a sense of pride and satisfaction in their labours, 
We have tried to do so by providing good conditions 
of employment, the most modern amenities. and 
proper security against old age, so that they may 
have confidence in their future. 

For all this we are amply repaid by the spirit of 
loyalty and devotion which animates the staff in the 
stores and at Head Office. Such a spirit of goodwill 


and enthusiasm creates an invaluable asset for our 
business. and we believe that it is a spirit which 
radiates beyond the staff; it is an integral part of 


the goodwill and confidence which the public has 
increasingly shown towards us. Of the many compli- 
ments we have been paid by our customers. none is 
more frequent than a customer's thanks for the 
friendly and individual care and attention which he, 
or more often she, has received from the staff in 
our stores. In that sense our staff is the best advertise- 
ment any business could well ask for 









































It has been my privilege year by year to express We deeply appreciate the loyalty and devotion of 
: ee our thanks for the invaluable co-operation we receive all who serve the Company. and on behalf of the 
FOOD DIVISION from our manufacturing friends. Board | wish to thank them most warmly and 
In recent years we have devoted much time and I have already emphasized the importance we _ sincerely 
thought to applying to the food side of our business attach to modern manufacturing techniques. It is The report and accounts were unaunimo isly 
the same fundamental approach which we have pleasing to record the progress our suppliers are adopted. 
MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 
10 YEAR STATEMENT 
YEAR ENDED 3ist MARCH 
1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 1960 1961 
; £ £ | £ - § ie £ £ £ ra “ | . | £ 
TURNOVER 75,856,000 86,931,000 94,806,000 | 108,375,000 | 119,400,000 | 125,012,000 | 130,429,000 | 134,449,000 | eR AaR eee 166,501,000 
PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 4,996,000 6,741,000 | 7,867,000 9,268,000 | 10,130,000 | 12,806,000 | 14,143,000 | 15,059,000 | 17,806,000 | 20,495,000 
TAXATION 2,690,900 4,275,000 4,850,000 4,800,000 5,175,000 7,200,000 7,950,000 7,350,000 | 8,725,000 | 10,200,000 
NET PROFIT AFTER TAXATION | 2,306,000 2,466,000 | 3,017,000 4,468,000 4,955,000 5,606,000 6,193,000 | 7,709,000 | 9,081,000 | 10,295,000 
DIVIDENDS (NET) 1,005,000 1,282,000 1,675,000 2,365,000 2,660,000 3,181,000 3,441,000 | 4.132,000 5,384,000 6,381,000 
FUNDS RETAINED 
IN THE BUSINESS | 
PROFIT RETAINED 1,251,000 1,071,000 1,242,000 1,983,000 2,145,000 2,230,000 2,352,000 3,277,000 3,527,000 3,688,000 
DEPRECIATION 714,000 765,000 794,000 660,000 693,000 876,000 904,000 944,000 943,000 1,015,000 
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profits tax Chancellors should have put on a 
sales tax. Lord Amory, alas, turned down a sales 
tax—one of the best ways of raising revenue 
from the most people—because of the alleged 
administrative difficulties. He preferred to go on 
with the purchase tax because it was collected 
from fewer people. Now Mr. Lloyd may be 
going to increase purchase taxes, if the Treasury 
tells him to use his new powers, and once again 








upset the consumer durable trades. A flat sales 
tax which is not moved up or down in an un- 
predictable manner but stays ‘put’ year by year 
(unless it is removed altogether in a slump) is a 
far better system of taxation. 

Is it not possible that a harsh and unintelligent 
system of company taxation is one of the reasons 
why British manufacturers have lost their old 
competitiveness? 


The Six by American Standards 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


HE United States has always been regarded 
i pe the economic pacemaker and standard- 
setter for the industrial countries of Western 
Europe. But is this lead likely to be maintained, 
or will the benefits of economic integration give 
the European Common Market countries a 
chance to catch up in the near future? 

A recent report by Dr. Rolf Wagenfuhr,* the 
Director of the Statistical Services of the EEC, 
makes it clear that although the Six are likely to 
grow rapidly in the next decade it is not yet 
possible to say when they will reach the stage of 
being bigger than big. In 1956, total industrial 
production in the EEC, according to Dr. 
Wagenfuhr, was 45 per cent. of the American 
level. Since then the gap has been narrowed and 
in 1959 industrial production in the Common 
Market was up to 54 per cent. of American 
output. Looking ahead, forecasts depend on 
what sort of growth rates are expected. Those 


made by Americans are tempered by knowledge 
of the indifferent performance of recent years in 
which the growth rate has been about 2} per 
cent. One of the more optimistic forecasters, Dr. 
Gerhard Colm, of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation,f believes a rate of 4 to 4.5 per cent. can 
be attained provided government expenditure 
is at a high enough level to set expansion going 
in the public sector of the economy. This means 
more public spending on the ‘distressed areas,’ 
on old people and the poorer members of the 
community generally. Dr. Wagenfuhr, looking 
at the American economy from a European 
viewpoint, takes a rate of 3 per cent. as being 
‘assez optimiste’ for the next decade. The Com- 
mon Market presents a very different picture, 
with the production curves pointing sharply up- 
wards like space rockets. The officials of the 
EEC apparently see no chance of a malfunction, 
and up to 1965 an average rate of 4.9 per cent. 
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A. J. WAIT (Holdings) LTD. 


(Builders, Shop Fitters and Joinery Manufacturers) 


CONTINUED STEADY PROGRESS 


FURTHER EXPANSION ENVISAGED 


THe Sth annual general meeting of A. J. Wait 
(Holdings) Ltd., was held on June 8 at the Registered 
Office of the Company, Five Star, Kingston Road, 
New Malden, Surrey, Mr. H. A. Crowe (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

I am pleased to be able to report once again con- 
tinued steady progress by the Group in the year 
under review. The net Trading Profit for the year to 
the 28th February, 1961, was a record of £168,682 
(against £137,214) and the net Trading Profit after 
Taxation was £85,118 (against £73,339). The Direc- 
tors recommended the declaration of a dividend at 
the same rate as last year, namely 174% (less 
Income Tax). After providing for this dividend there 
is £163,870 standing to the credit of Revenue Reserve 
(against £117,130) and the Capital Reserve remains 
at £180,228. 

These improved results have been achieved in spite 
of the main subsidiary (in company with similar 
concerns) suffering the worst-ever weather for gener- 
ations. This bad weather prevailed for the greater 
part of the financial year. Additionally, A. J. Wait 
(Properties) Ltd. suffered loss of revenue by delays 
due to weather conditions in the completion of their 
properties. I mentioned in my last Review that the 
anticipated net revenue of this subsidiary during the 
year would be £22,000, in fact the net revenue was 
only £17,583. 

DEVELOPABLE LAND 

It will be observed that the Bank Overdraft stands 

at £966,062. Lest Shareholders should feel concern 


at that substantial figure, I would point out that 
the Group owns more land than ever before in its 
history and that the overdraft is almost wholly 
covered by the value of the land taken at cost. It 
has also to be remembered that undeveloped land is 
brought into the accounts at net cost with no profit. 
The greater portion of this land could be sold at 
substantial profits without development. Land for 
building development becomes increasingly scarce 
and costly as each year goes by and there is no 
doubt that the policy of the Board in increasing 
the amount of developable land in the ownership 
of the Group was right and that continued profits 
will enure to the Group by reason of their foresight. 

Properties in course of development at Brighton 
and Croydon are well under way. When completed 
these will be conveyed to the Property Subsidiary 
and it is anticipated that the total gross annual 
revenue of that Company (barring a repetition of 
last summer’s rainfall) will be at least £50,000 in 
the financial year ending 28th February, 1963. 

During the year the Company have opened the 
new Showrooms and office block portrayed on the 
front cover of the accouhts, and I hope that Share- 
holders will arrive in good time for the Annual 
Meeting and will take the opportunity of inspecting 
the Showrooms. 

I am able to say without any reservation that 
(subject to no circumstances arising beyond the con- 
trol of the Directors) further considerable expansion 
of the Group in the year now current is assured, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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is regarded as a certainty. The rate over the 
past four years has been about 6.2 per cent. In 
1965, EEC production will be at 58 per cent. of 
the American level. In 1972 it will be up to 60 
per cent. By that time the citizens of the six 
Common Market countries will be producing 
between them 86 per cent. of what the Americans 
were turning out in 1956. 

What does this signify for the member 
countries of the European Economic Com. 
munity? In both France and Germany, the two 
front runners in the European prosperity stakes, 
the standard of living is roughly half that in the 
United States. In a recent EEC reportt on 
economic conditions in the Community, indus- 
trial output showed some falling-off in both 
France and Germany. The shortage of labour in 
Germany has acted as a considerable brake on 
expansion and the need to put in labour-saving 
machinery and keep investment up at a high 
level was one of the factors behind the lowering 
of interest rates. Any resumption of the soaring 
performances of the days of the ‘miracle’ will 
have to wait until production can catch up with 
demand. 


In France the labour situation is not so tight 
as in Germany, although there too more foreign 
workers will be needed during the coming year. 
The French Government’s decision to reduce 
some tariff rates now will help to keep prices 
down and, at the same time, introduce some 
much-needed competition for French industry. In 
the past two years French and German exports 
have risen considerably more to the rest of the 
Common Market than to third countries. The 
governments in both countries have pursued 
policies directed at stimulating economic growth. 
Although neither has solved all its problems 
there is no doubt that membership of the Com- 
mon Market is already proving beneficial. 
France, for example, has been able to make good 
considerable losses in the North American 
market with increased sales inside the Com- 
munity. British industry would have similar 
opportunities if the United Kingdom joined the 
Common Market. 

But in spite of the booming conditions in the 
last two years both France and Germany have a 
long way to go before they can hope to catch up 
to the living standards of the United States. One 
major factor is the shortage of labour, already 
chronic in Germany. The upturn in the French 
birthrate is a hopeful sign, but the fact that the 
United States has a faster rate of population 
growth than any of the Six is one of the reasons 
why the statisticians of the European Economic 
Community have not yet published any forecasts 
of when the EEC will achieve the living standards 
of the Americans. Another is that over the past 
five years the United States economy has been 
at slow-ahead. It has been carrying up to six 
million unemployed and running its steel industry 
at about half capacity. The big question now is 


(Continued on page 895) 


* CROISSANCES INDUSTRIELLES COMPARFES DE LA 
COMMUNAUTE EUROPEENNE, DES U.S.A. ET DI 
L’'URSS. (Centre de Recherches Européennes, 
Lausanne.) 

{ THe Economic OutLook For 1961, (LOOKING 
AHEAD, NPA., December, 1960.) 

t La StruaTION ECONOMIQUE DE LA COMMUNAUTE 
ET Les Perspectives Pour 1961. (EEC, Brussels, 
March, 1961.) 
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Chairman's) Statement: ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


Incorporated nthe Repub'ic o South Africa 


URGENT NEED OF REPUBLIC IS TO RESTORE 
OVERSEAS CONFIDENCE 





Grave Racial Problems Insurmountable Unless 


Living Standards Rise 





MR. H. F. OPPENHEIMER DISCUSSES THE CHALLENGE TO SOUTH AFRICA 


The following is from the statement by the chair- 
man. Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, which has been 
circulated to members:— 


HE accounts of the Corporation reflect at once 
i successful year’s operations and the anxieties 
of investors about the future. The continued 
industries in which we are 


expansion of the major 
interested brought about a very important rise in 
our investment income, which, at £8,159.327. ex- 


ceeded the previous year’s figure of £7.053.463 by no 
less than 15.7 per cent. As a result of political fac- 
tors, however, the market value of our quoted hold- 

23 during the year, from 


ings fell by 23 per cent 
£129.938.543 to £99,828,153. Largely in consequence 


of this. the opportunities for the favourable realisa- 
tion of shareholdings were very few, and it was 
necessary to write down many investments. The re- 


sult was that, while in 1959 there was a net profit of 
£413.600 from realisation of investments after pro- 
viding for all amounts written off, in 1960, by con- 
trast. profits from realisation of investments were 
less by £1,189.612 than the amount required for 
writing down purposes. This marked reverse in an 
important part of our operations —an adverse swing 
of £1.603,212—-more than offset the increase in our 
dividend income. However, a consequential decrease 
the amount required for taxation, together with 
increased revenue from certain other sources, resulted 
in the net consolidated profit, at £7,844,000, being 
greater by £113,000 than the previous year’s figure. 
In the difficult circumstances, this must, I think, be 
regarded as a very satisfactory result. 


Withdrawal of Capital 

The severe fall in share prices to which | have re- 
ferred was caused, in the main, by heavy selling of 
South African shares by investors outside the coun- 
try. In total, the net withdrawal of foreign capital 
during 1960 was about £80 million. Since the end 
of the year this trend has continued. 

A capital inflow on a fairly large scale is essential 
if we are to realise the country’s full economic poten- 
tial. The falling-off and, more recently, the reversal 
of this inflow are already seriously retarding new 
development and must, if not arrested, threaten the 
living standards of the people. 

The evaporation of overseas confidence in South 
Africa is a matter of particular concern to the Anglo 
American Corporation, The raising of new risk capi- 
tal from the public for our enterprises has become 
much more difficult and for the time being we shall 
have to rely principally on our own resources, sup- 
Plemented where possible by such sums as may 
Prudently be raised by way of loans. Fortunately, the 
resources of our group are considerable. 

Western Deep Levels Limited is an_ interesting 
example. This company of our group is engaged in 
the largest individual gold mining project ever under- 
taken in South Africa. In spite of the fact that de- 
velopment results from the property have been 
entirely satisfactory, and its future prospects are 
&enerally regarded a; excellent, there was plainly no 
Possibility of raising large sums from the public 


shareholders. Nevertheless, an ofler of shares to 
raise £8.4 million was made to shareholders and 
under-written by the Anglo American Corporation 
and its associates in the clear knowledge that public 
support was not to be expected. In the result, includ- 
ing underwriting, approximately £6,610,000 of the 
issue was subscribed by Anglo American Corpora- 
tion and companies closely associated with it, and 
approximately £1,450.000 by other mining groups 
for whose support we are very grateful. Only some 
£340,000 of the issue was subscribed by the general 
public. 


More Cautious Policy 

We are fully satisfied with the long-term prospects 
of this large investment; but it is worth pointing out 
that if we had not had sufficient cash resources and 
the necessary confidence in the future of the mine and 
of the country to fellow the course we have done, 
there would have been no alternative but to close 
down this huge project with all its potentialities for 
the economic development of the country. We shall 
approach all our new enterprises in the same spirit 
as we have tackled (and shall continue to tackle) the 
affairs of Western Deep Levels Limited; but it ts 
obvious that this implies a conservative dividend 
policy in the group and, possibly, a slower rate of 
advance than we would have liked to see. There can 
be littke doubt that these factors, making for a more 
cautious policy in our group, apply with at least 
equal force to the business community as a whole. 

The continued outflow of foreign capital from 
South Africa with its drain on the country’s reserves 
has now forced the government—which all last year 
persisted in an expansionist economic policy —to 
tighten import and currency controls drastically and 
to take steps to restrict the supply of credit. It is 
deplorable that in a country with an economy as 
basically sound as South Africa’s, such “war-time” 
measures should be necessary. It must, however. be 
agreed that in the situation that had been allowed 
to develop, these steps were unavoidable and, as 
interim measures, right. It is quite impossible. how- 
ever, to find a long-term solution to our problems 
along these lines. What we are suffering from is not 
any unreasonable disparity between our exports and 
imports—indeed, South Africa’s current account 
with the world outside is absolutely sound but a 
flight of capital occasioned by a crisis of confidence. 
Confidence is not restored by strict controls—-quite 
the reverse, in fact—and the best that can be hoped 
from these measures is that they may give us time, 
if we are wise, to tackle the social. human and politi- 
cal problems that are the real causes of our diffi- 
culties. If these basic matters are not faced up to and 
confidence restored, we will only be able to protect 
our external balance of payments at the cost of 
Stagnation in the economic life of the country. 


Events in the Federation 
The economy of the Federation has also been 
seriously affected by political events, and there. too, 
the authorities have recently applied strict measures 
of exchange control. There are, however, important 





differences between the Federation and South Africa 
in regard to both the nature of the economic diffi- 
culties and the political problems that lic behind 
them. In these testing times, the economic advantages 
of the federal structure have shown up to great ad- 
vantage 

During 1960, the foreign assets of the Bank of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland ranged between £33.9 mil- 
lion and £47.9 million, and in the middle ot May of 
this year stood at £41.1 million. These figures are. in 
the circumstances, impressive, and the currency re- 
strictions which have been applied were presumably 
intended as a precautionary measure to make sure 
that, if the stable door had to be bolted, the horse 
would be on the right side of it. In so far as there 
has been reason for concern about the Federation's 
balance of payments, it has arisen not—as in South 
Africa—from a withdrawal of foreign capital through 
the Stock Exchange, which in the comparatively 
undeveloped state of the Rhodesian capital market 
would not have been possible, but from the appre- 
hension that some Rhodesians would wish to realise 
their assets in cash and transfer it abroad on account 
of their fears about (amongst other factors) the con- 
sequences of British policy in Northern Rhodesia 

[he racial situation in South Africa and that in the 
Federation are, of course, in many ways similar. but, 
as the point I have just mentioned illustrates, there 
are also basic differences between them. Both coun- 
tries are deeply influenced by the far-reaching politi- 
cal changes that have taken place further north In 
Africa. 


Obviously. these changes were bound to bring 
great pressure to bear on South Airica and the 
Federation to work out liberal solutions to their 


racial problems; and this the Federation ts showing 
itself willing to do. But, in the Federation, African 
ambitions have gone much further than that. The 
federal constitution and that of each of its constitu- 
ent territories have. in terms of a long-st 
ment, come up for review 

Even in the most tavourable 
revision of the constitution of any state ts likely to 
arouse suspicions and antagonisms. In the Federa- 
tion. the circumstances were far from tavourable; and 
African politicians in) Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia would like to bring Federation to an end 
in order to be able to develop their countries as 
purely African states on the model of other Com- 
monwealth territories in West and East Africa. The 
British Government. which retains ultimate respon- 
sibility in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has 
appeared to oscillate between, on the one hand, an 
inclination to meet these African Nationalist aspira- 
tions in the same way as it has elsewhere, and, on 
the other hand, a sense of its undertakings to support 
the development of the Federation as a multi-racial 
state. This ambiguity in British policy ts a serious 
misfortune. And when it ts realised that there is a 
substantial body of white opinion which reacts to 
African demands with an intransigen 
defence of white privilege, it will be obvious that 
the task of building a united nation on the basis of 
racial partnership is far from easy. | am convimeed 
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that it can be done, and that it is something infinitely 
well worth doing. Much will depend on whether 
the moderates on both sides of the colour line who 
are working for racial co-operation and national 
unity receive the sympathy and support they deserve. 


The Challenge to South Africa 


It is idle to contend that the dislike of South 
Africa’s policies abroad arises merely from misunder- 
standing. Certainly there is much ignorance and con- 
fusion about the nature and the complexity of the 
country’s problems and an unwillingness to give 
credit for what is being done in South Africa— 
which is considerable—for the benefit of the non- 
Europeans. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
South African Government has been at great pains 
and considerable expense to explain its policies over- 
seas and, recently, the Prime Minister himself put 
his case at the highest level and with conspicuous 
ability—but without effect. The truth is that the 
fundamental principle upon which South African 
policy is at present based is morally unacceptable to 
practically all the nations of the world, European as 
well as non-European. No amount of provision of 
social services for non-Europeans, no amount of 
development in the native reserves, nor the granting 
of local self-government or even fuii independence in 
African tribal areas will reconcile the world to a 
policy under which African, Indian and Coloured 
people, no matter how high their individual capacity 
or character may be, are denied, on grounds of race 
and colour alone, rights of citizenship in the country 
in which they live. 


It is regrettable but, in the circumstances of South 
Africa, scarcely surprising that Africans should look 
for remedies for their grievances by irregular means 
such as strikes and boycotts. But such action is ex- 
tremely dangerous, not only because of its economic 
consequences but because it undermines law and 





order and threatens the normal processes through 
which a civilised state operates. I have no doubt that 
at present the government is capable of controlling 
the situation by force. Perhaps it can be held in this 
way for a long time, but only at the cost of a per- 
petuation of racial conflict, which must become 
progressively more embittered. And while this con- 
flict lasts, it will be impossible to restore confidence 
in the future of the country, and the economy will be 
threatened with stagnation. 


Race Relations in Industry 


The responsibility for improving race relations in 
the political sphere lies essentially with the govern- 
ment, but some initiative in removing grievances and 
in fostering goodwill can be taken within industry 
itself. The relationship between African wages and 
productivity offers scope for continuing study of how 
it may be possible to increase wages without ad- 
versely affecting the delicately balanced structure of 
local industry. While we do not anticipate that the 
economic circumstances of the gold mining industry, 
with an unchanging price for its product and an un- 
checked rise in working costs, will offer scope for 
dramatic changes, it is our intention to pursue in- 
vestigations in the hope that, between these harsh 
millstones, some way can be found of giving adequate 
increased recognition to higher skills and improving 
efficiencies amongst our African employees. 


There are, moreover, certain fundamental aspects 
of labour relations which have not received the atten- 
tion they deserve in their application to our labour 
forces. At present we house, feed and look after our 
African employees from medical and social points 
of view extremely well. Indeed, there are few indus- 
tries in the world that give the careful attention we 
do to these subjects. But I feel we can go further. By 
aptitude testing, training and placement procedures, a 
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reasonable degree of equity and efficiency is achieved 
today, but if we are to achieve higher levels of pro- 
ductivity, greater attention must be given to the 
abilities, personal needs, inclinations and aspirations 
of individual Africans. 


Resources of Goodwill 


Viewed against the tremendous problems that face 
South Africa these aims and what they can achieve 
may seem relatively unimportant. They affect only 
a limited number of people and in a limited number 
of ways. They offer no solution to the major prob- 
lems that face our country. I hold the view, however, 
that these major problems depend for their solution, 
much more than is generally recognised, first upon 
the establishment on the personal level of attitudes 
of respect and affection for people of other races; 
secondly, on the extension of these attitudes on to 
the level of industrial and other organisations; and, 
only thirdly, on political policy 

There are, unfortunately, many pessimists of all 
races who believe that the differences between our 
peoples are too great to admit of compromise. But 
in spite of all the mistakes and missed opportunities 
of the past, there are undoubtedly great resources of 
goodwill, and it is still generally accepted that co- 
Operation between black and white is essential for the 
happiness and security of all South Africans. I be- 
lieve that, by our policies and our practice, we in 
the Anglo American Corporation have been able to 
do something and may be able to do more to foster 
an sustain inter-racial understanding and sympathy, 
and to keep open the possibility of a solution to our 
preablems based not on superior force but on com- 


promise and reason. 
Copies of the complete statement are obtainable 


from the Lon lon office of the corporation, 40 H - 
born Viaduct, E.C.1. 











62% of British Public want 
IMMIGRATION RESTRICTED 


National Opinion Polls went to the people on this controversial 

issue. The majority believe that it is time some restrictions were 

placed on the immigration of Commonwealth citizens to Britain. 

Analysing, with consistent accuracy, all the major trends, 

National Opinion Polls are now recognised as Britain’s most 
important source of public opinion. 


NATIONAL OPINION POLLS 


the nation’s viewpoint 


Published regularly in the Daily Mail 
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whether the policies of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion can take up this formidable amount of slack. 
Can increased government spending to put money 
in the pockets of the poorer sections of society 
give a new dynamism to the American economy? 
In other words can ‘Kennedyism’ do for the 
United States what economic integration is 
doing for the Six? 


Company Notes 


rk. Harry F. OPPENHEIMER, chairman of 
M Anglo American Corporation, for the 
third year running reports excellent operating 
results, the gold and coal mining interests in 
South Africa and the Northern Rhodesia copper 
mines all produced record profits. The investment 
income also showed an increase of 15.7 per cent. 
over last year, but the adverse political factors 
have reduced the market value of the Corpora- 
tion’s quoted securities, which declined from 
£129.938.543 to £99,828,153—a fall of 23 per 
cent. Consequent!y, the swing round from the 
realisation of investments from a profit in 1959 to 
a loss in 1960—an amount of £1,603,212—more 
than offset the increase in dividend income. Mr. 
Oppenheimer points out that the result of the 
Union of South Africa leaving the British Com- 
monwealth will be disastrous and its full conse- 
quences cannot yet be assessed. The outflow of 
capital is already affecting the country’s economic 
standards. So this great company is faced with a 
situation beyond its control, as to its future, and 
its shareholders with uncertainty, even to the pos- 
sibility of the door being closed against remit- 
tances from their investment. At 131s. 3d. the 10s. 
ordinary on the 9s. dividend yield 6.6 per cent. 

Standard Bank of South Africa has also been 
able to increase its profits for 1960 by approxi- 
mately £158,000 to £1,338,862, and has put the 
dividend up a point to 15 per cent., the cover for 
which has increased from 17.5 per cent. to 19.5 
per cent. This bank has, of course, large interests 
in the Union but not all of its assets are there. 
The £1 ordinary shares at 37s. give a return of 
8.4 per cent., which is not bad, allowing 
for the political risk which attaches to any com- 
pany today operating in South Africa. 

The dynamic store of Marks and Spencer, 
whose chairman, Sir Simon Marks, has just been 
made a peer, once again reports record figures. 
The growth in sales and profits over the past ten 
years has been quite amazing. It is wondered if 
the same rate of expansion will be possible in the 
future now that competition in the clothing 
industry is so much keener, and there must be a 
limit to the number of new stores the company 
can open. In fact figures do disclose that the 
profits are slowing down. Those for the year 
ended March 31, 1961, were £20,495,000 (pre- 
tax) against £17,806,000 and once again the 
dividend has been increased, this time from 40 
per cent. to 47.5 per cent., covered by earnings 
of 75.8 per cent. The Ss. A’ ordinary shares are 
now Il6s. 3d. (this year’s highest price was 
117s. 6d.), at which price they give the low yield 
of 2.0 per cent., which is expected and accepted 
by investors in this bluest of ‘blue chips’ shares. 

An extract of the chairman’s report of 
Gallahers appeared in last week's issuc. This 





CUSTOS 
is on holiday and will resume his 
articles shortly. 
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disclosed a 15 per cent. rise in sales and a 23 
per cent. increase in gross profits. Last year the 
company made a rights issue which produced 
over £10 million, but in spite of this the com- 
pany has to rely upon bank overdrafts to finance 
further expansion. The new Nelson cigarettes 
have been a winner, which will contribute to 
future profits. Quoting the chairman, ‘it ts 
difficult to make a forecast for future profits.’ 
This is understandable as there are fears of an 
even higher rate of taxation being imposed, but 
this company, in line with others. has already 
increased its retail price by Id. for a packet of 
twenty. The 10s. ordinary shares at 49s. 6d. yield 
4 per cent. This is a good return on such a fine 
company. 

The group net profit of Oxendale and Com- 
pany for the year to February 28, 1961, rose from 
£134,510 to £143,391; the dividend has been in- 
creased from 4d. to 44d. per Is. ordinary share. 
Mr. W. H. Smith, chairman of this mail order 
stores business based on Manchester, is confident 
that the company will have another successful 
year. With good prospects ahead the Is. shares 
cannot be overvalued at 7s. 10}d. x.d., to vield 
4.7 per cent. 





last year Artizans and General Properties 


made an issue of debenture stock, which has 
increased interest charges this year from £8,100 
to £73,409, but pre-tax profits are only down by 
£4,500 after very large progressive increases over 
the past four years. The dividend is increased 
from 12 per cent. to 12) per cent., and the future 
outlook appears encouraging for the £1 ordinary 
shares which, at 59s. 3d., yield 4.2 per cent. and 
are not, as sO many property shares, too highly 
valued. 

During 1960 London Asiatic Rubber and Pro- 
duce absorbed two companies having five estates, 
with the result that the rubber crop increased 
from 18,398,047 Ib. to 28,056,500 Ib. This has 
brought about a net profit (after tax) of £926,493. 
The chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, reports that 
a general rationalisation of the group of proper- 
ties has been made and that the board has 
decided to provide £357,164 for future replanting. 
Profits have come out well with rubber selling at 
a lower price than before, partly the result of 
the British and US Governments placing on the 
market 155,000 tons of stockpile rubber. The 
output of rubber for the current year is estimated 
at 29} million Ib., but by 1966 is expected to be 
as much as 40 million Ib. with possibly 6,000 
tons of palm oil. Profits for this year will no 
doubt be lower. The 2s. ordinary shares, now 
Ss. 6d. yielding 16 per cent., reflect the uncer- 
tainty of the maintenance of the 45 per cent. 
dividend, but this group is one of the cheapest 
producers of rubber and palm oil, so that their 
future looks most encouraging. 

Once again the chairman, Mr. Alec C. Higham, 
of Higham’s Limited has been able to declare a 
dividend of 20 per cent., the same rate as for the 
past three years. This company of cotton cloth 
manufacturers increased its net profit from 
£235,692 to £240,520 so that the dividend is more 
than twice covered. This is a good result when 
it is remembered that a serious flood at one of 
the branches last autumn cost the company 
£50,000. The future trading outlook is somewhat 
obscure, for, until there is some satisfactory com- 
promise regarding the Hong Kong trade agree- 
ment now being discussed, there is uncertainty 
as to the future imports of grey cloths into this 
country at competitive prices. This state of affairs 
is reflected in the price of the 4s. ordinary shares 
which, at Ils. xd., yield 7.2 per cent. The shares 
offer a good income return for those who are 
prepared to take a reasonable risk. 
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HIGHAMS LIMITED 





SATISFACTORY GROWTH OF SALES 


Tie 53rd ordinary general meeting of Highams 
Lin.atied will be held on July 5 in London. 

The following 1s an extract from the circulated 
Statement of the chairman, Mr. Alec E. Higham, 
O.B.E.. J.P.: 

| would have liked to have been able to report 
an increase in the profit earned before the deduction 
of tax for the vear under review and this would have 
been the case but for a very serious flood at one of 
our branches last Autumn, the estimated cost of 
Which was in excess of £50,000 and you may rest 
assured that steps are being taken to prevent, as far 
us possible, any recurrence 
1 am pleased to state 
growth this year in 


On the commercial front 
that sales show a satisfactory 
ill branches of the Group 

The reorganisation scheme to which I referred last 
year is proceeding according to plan; production is 
steadily increasing at the new mill and | hope that 
it will be operating at full capacity early next year. 

As to the future. we have nothing to fear from fair 
competition, but one is bound to speculate how far 
imported cloth from Hong Kong, Pakistan and cer- 
tain European countries does genuinely fall within 
the category of lair competition. The Government 
should be very mindful of this problem or else the 
coiton trade might have to face yet another planned 
contraction, unless there is some limitation imposed 
on the import of such cloth. 


F. FRANCIS & SONS 
(HOLDINGS) 


INCREASED SALES ~ NARROWING 
MARGINS 


THe 60th annual general meeting of F. Francis & 
Sons (Holdings) Limited was held on June 14 in 
London, Mr. Frank Fox (chairman and = joint 


managing director) presiding 

In the course of his circulated review, the Chair- 
man reported that the Group profits were still rising 
and for the year ended 3lst December, 1960, had 
increased from £443.146 to £505,216. The Directors 
recommended a final dividend of 17 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Shares thus maintaining a total distribu- 
tion for the year of 23 per cent. 

Reviewing the Group activities, Mr. Fox said: 
Whereas last year | had to report further interests 
taken up in the engineering field, this year our 
extension has been in the packaging field by the 
acquisition of Lacrinoid Products Ltd. and Con- 
tuiners and Closures Ltd 

We have found like so many others that pressure 
is being put on profit margins. and the increase in 
expenses, particularly trom the labour point of view, 
is now reaching a point where increased turnover 
is no longer absorbing these extra costs. Our sales 
throughout the Group show a very encouraging in- 
crease but, on the other hand, our net margin has 
narrowed, 

We are still optimistic about the future and we 
shall, should the opportunity arise, expand our 
efforts by taking into the Group any Company 
which would fit in. 

Finally, it is a pleasure to once again pay tribute 
to the efforts of everyone concerned with the Organ- 
isation and to say thank you for your efforts in the 
past and [ would say difficult year. 


The report was adopted. 
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All My Own Work 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


‘TuHincs have changed 
since you were last at it,’ 
said the man in the hard- 
ware shop. ‘Do it your- 
self keeps up. all right— 
but it seems to be the 
women now more than 
the men.’ I suggested that 
maybe women bought 
materials for their hus- 
bands, but he looked un- 
convinced; it seems that 
the new meaning of do 
it yourself is as a reply to the question, ‘What 
about painting the hall, dear?’ 

Things have changed, indeed, in the three 
years or so since I was on this kick last. There is 
much more assemble-it-yourself tax-beating 
furniture about. There are new Rufflette attach- 
ments for stopping the curtains flopping over 
at the top. There is a new way of putting on wall- 
paper that seems to depend on pulling it up 
through a damp bath on the skirting board: 
what stops you kicking it over I don’t know. 
here are more washable wallpapers; more of 
those plastic surfaces which make paint and 
wallpapers unnecessary. There is Vipboard, the 
chipboard, though all the shops seem to keep 
only a few of each size and not nearly enough 
of any one, so that you go from shop to shop 
collecting it, and bringing in the Vipboard takes 
on a pastoral rhythm like picking up sticks. There 
are more, and cheaper, wall-attachment book- 
cases. And in a good many of these things, it is 
the amateurs who will know about them first: 
the real decorator no more wants to hear about 
short cuts that make life easy for the amateur 
than doctors want to hear about the rhubarb 
cures you buy from a chemist. 

Our hardware man, in fact, is rather like a 
good chemist: you tell him the trouble and he 
suggests the remedy. Since we began he has 
opened a new Do It Yourself shop where all 
these new goodies are to be bought; but even 
so, I view the prospect of starting again with 
gloom. Do it yourself is a never-never-land that 
should not be revisited. 

In theory, of course, you should never have to 
do it again, since the assumption is that (a) the 
paint will last for ever and (/) by the time it peels 
off you will be rich enough to hire a man. But 
in fact it works rather differently: once the dis- 
crepancy between the cost of the materials and 
the cost of full-scale decorating has penetrated 
your consciousness you can never forget it, just 
as publishers, having once started to buy books 
at trade rates, can absolutely never bring 
themselves to buy a book in the normal way 
again. So you do do it again—but you put it 
off as long as possible, partly because you can- 
not bear the thought of all those paint brushes 
in the sink again, all those nails on the floor, 
that white painty streak in the hair; and partly 
because it is impossible to re-create the con- 





ditions which made it a good idea the first time. 

Do it yourself in the first months of marriage 
gives you something to talk about once the first 
flood of total recall that goes with early romance 
has subsided. But after three years either you 
have found something to talk about, or you 
have stopped talking, or at least one of you has 
stopped listening. Either way you are definitely 
not looking round for subjects of conversation. 
Again, in the first months of marriage it is a 
great divider of the sheep among one’s friends 
from the goats: those who can be asked to share 
your lettuce and turpentine and those who can't. 
This breaks down once you realise that only by 
asking the goats to dinner do you give yourself 
*. deadline for the completion of any one job. 

And all that ludicrous optimism is gone. You 
no longer believe you can finish a room in a 
couple of weeks, when you know it took nearly 
a year last time. You no longer assume that 
things will stay up for ever on glue, faith and the 
wrong kind of nails: time has removed the glue 
and the illusions and it will take weeks of tugging 
to remove the nails. Do it yourself is essentially 
makeshift, though one never realises this at the 
time: after three years the more impressionistic 
bits are apt to have collapsed: badly stuck 
wallpaper has peeled off; the place where one 
touched up emulsion paint with glossy has re- 
sulted in revolting eggy patches; paint carelessly 
plastered over dirty surfaces the night before the 
in-laws arrived has peeled off just as the book 
always said it would. You no longer think you 
will keep it all spick by touching it up here and 
there: one touch of anything makes all the rest 
look suddenly grimy. 

It must be admitted that some of our decora- 
tions were actually quite successful. We had a 
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room the floorboards of which were so far apay 
that when we accidentally dropped a lighteg 
cigarette between them we could see it glowing 
dangerously while we doused, dribbled, swore and 
finally poked it out with a stick; this floor we 
covered in hardboard squares (forty to the room, 
two nails to each—no wonder the woman down. 
stairs moved), and quite apart from the fact that, 
plus Chinese rushes and Indian carpet, we got 
a 20 ft. x 18 ft. room covered for £30. it has 
steadily improved with polishing so that it now 
takes stains without any ill effect and glows 
warmly. There was a splendid yellow paint, the 
consistency and colour of butter, that went on 
the kitchen walls and has actually stayed on the 
kitchen walls. 

Some things, in fact, have proved to be quite 
durable. It is another odd characteristic of do 
it yourself, this uneven distribution of thorough. 
ness: everybody has one job about which they 
are immensely conscientious: my husband is a 
fanatical polyfiller, and roams round the house 
looking for things, like mouseholes or nostrils, 
that he can fill; he has a theory that each person 
even has one particular weapon with which he 
is more thorough than others—which i; pre- 
sumably why he does everything, including 
sawing through aluminium rod, with a penknife. 
One is apt to be obsessively fussy about one 
thing and slapdash about another—we set 
plaster of Paris into a rough piece of wall, several 
layers of it: it was incredibly professional and 
it took about a week and was almost immediately 
hidden for ever behind a built-in bookcase. 

Oh, well, here we go again. But this time I 
shall not be buying the best materials—the hairs 
may come out of bad brushes but weeks-old 
paint does not come out of any brushes; and 
I will throw away the old tins of paint at once, 
instead of optimistically waiting three years. And 
I will not be making do with anything that is 
only temporary. I have stopped seeing what was 
temporary last time; but I doubt if my friends 
have. Do it yourself may be hard, but undo it 
yourself is impossible. 
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Parents and Children 








Happy Families 


By MONICA FURLONG 


To be a mother is to lend 
hostages to guilt. In an 
unguarded moment I 
have only to let my mind 
turn up a painful avenue 
to remember the time the 
two-year-old ate seven- 
teen laxative tablets, or 
the time the baby rolled 
oF the bed while | 
chatted on the telephone, 
or the Bank Holiday 
weekend | forgot to lay 
in supplies of baby-food. or the awful occasion 
J] forgot to bring back a promised ‘surprise’ from 
London. 

This kind of behaviour is beyond the com- 
prehension of the writers of baby-books (you- 
know-who always excepted). and their time- 
tables (6 a.m. Feed baby. 6.45 a.m. Put baby 
back in his cot while you get breakfast for your- 
self and husband. 9.30 a.m. Prepare baby’s bath. 
bathe and feed him. 10.45 a.m. Put baby out of 
doors. Il. a.m. Have some elevenses and sit 
down for a few moments) seem to belong to 
some other order of living than mine. To the 
baby-care experts Mum is a machine of abso- 
lute efficiency and perfect emotional balance 
with her finger on the psychological switches of 
the family. If her children are addicted to thumb- 
sucking, nail-biting and bed-wetting, she simply 
gives them a little more affection. If the boys 
are too devoted to her she encourages them to 
go to football matches with their father or a 
manly friend of the family. If the toddler is 
clinging she urges it to do small, brave deeds 
on its own. This is all magnificent; the only 
thing wrong with it is that children aren't like 
that, families aren't like that, above all, women 
arent like that. Or at least not this woman, this 
family and these children. 

It is an immense relief. therefore. to find a 
book about children (Half Angels, by Elisabeth 
Montefiore: Faith Press, 8s. 6d.) that is written 
entirely from the angle of rushed, fallible, 
anxious motherhood, and, unlike all the other 
books, by a mother still actually in practice. 
From the heart of the whirlwind Mrs. Montefiore 
tries to consider what sort of order we should 
be imposing on our children in those few, des- 
perately busy years, and above all, how, almost 
from the moment they are born, we should set 
about making them free of us. Without ever in- 
dulging in the kind of literary exploitation of 
her family which Miss Marghanita Laski has 
properly deplored, she the authentic 
accent of family life, as, for example, when she 
describes the occasion when she tried to tell her 
children about the sex life of ducks and achieved 
the weary response: “Well, Mummy, you've told 
u, some very interesting things.” 

Because her approach is an entirely unclinical 
One. she is able to separate the important from 
the less important. Vitamins, for instance, are 
well enough in their way and have pages de- 





catches 


voted to them in the baby-books. Mrs. Monte- 
fiore, bless her, never mentions vitamins at all, 
but is marvellous on the pleasures of food, and 
the way the sight and smell of it cooking and the 
perquisites of its preparation are one of the 
major joys of childhood. She notes how, when 
children are very small, the rhythm of the year 
comes to them through their mother’s activities. 
Through her birthdays are celebrated, Christ- 
mas cake and pudding made and stockings filled; 
she makes the Shrove Tuesday pancakes, the 
hot cross buns and the summer picnics.’ She 
throws in small glowing details which illuminate 
a generous, Witty approach to children and their 
outlook, as when she mentions hanging balloons 
over a sick child’s bed so that ‘languid little 
hands could pat them to and fro.’ 

She is perceptive in noting the marks of happy 
family life: the ability of the mother to please 
her children, the truthfulness, the private non- 
sense language, the capacity to be unselfish 
without overdoing it, the free acknowledgment 
of sex. And it is typical of her whole approach 
to people that she adds the need of families to 
be inclusive, to relish the company of outsiders 
and offer them whatever hospitality is going. 


Consuming Interest 
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Above all, she makes a mother reading this book 
feel that she is important, that though much of 
her work is trivial she is doing something of the 
greatest value, and therefore should not let her- 
self be bullied by experts or journalists in the 
women’s press. 

Reading this book | found myself wondering 
again and again why it should be that so few 
mothers seem able to catch the kind of simplicity 
which is the keynote of it, and why so few 
families seem really happy. There are plenty of 
mothers (too many, I am sure) ready to slave 
their fingers to the bone for their children; far 
too few who are ready to let their children go. 
The clinics are packed with women eager to 
make their children husky and strong; is it pos- 
sible our intense preoccupation with physical 
health is a way of evading the more exacting 
disciplines of family and social life? 

There are enough ugly social symptoms at the 
moment, particularly among adolescents, to 
suggest that somewhere our understanding of the 
family has run off the rails, and it is this which 
lends a book like Mrs. Montefiore’s a value 
which it otherwise might not have. Perhaps it 
really is time we regarded motherhood with this 
kind of seriousness instead of frivolously fussing 
all the time over vitamins and dental decay and 
antigen injections. Perhaps it is time we put down 
hygiene from its seat, and exalted other and 
warmer ideals. In any case, it is certainly time 
that we made a bonfire of the conventional baby- 
books. 


Safety Last 


By 


Ir would be the height 

of irony if the consumer 

protection movement 

/ started to produce its 

own shoddy goods and 

services. Not that worth- 

less guarantees and mis- 

leading seals of approval 

are not as old as the in- 

N dustrial revolution itself. 

6° I vaguely remember the 

v old one about ‘This is a 

guaranteed brush.” After 

all the bristles had come out, it was no longer a 

brush but it had been when bought with the 

fatuous tag on its handle. And that’s all the 

guarantee was held to mean: it had been a 
brush. 

These thoughts (which prompt me to cry out 
urgently once again for some sign of life from 
the Molony Committee) were aroused by hearing 
of a fairly new arrival on the scene. Founded 
about four years ago with the stated ‘primary 
object’ of educating British managements and 
workers in accident prevention and the preven- 
tion of industrial disease, the British Safety 
Council has lately been turning its attention to 
such less distinctly industrial items as domestic 
fire extinguishers, car safety belts, life jackets 
and second-hand cars. 





LESLIE 


ADRIAN 


There is an interesting unanimity about in- 
dependent criticisms of the British Safety Coun- 
cil’s pronouncements upon these matters which 
has aroused my curiosity. First, take the latest 
issue of Shopper's Guide, published by the Con- 
sumer Advisory Council. In it there is a com- 
parison of nine types of domestic fire ex- 
tinguisher. For interest let me say that CAC 
recommend the Pyrene and Magnet 3, but of 
another make not recommended, the Fireward, 
the writers say, ‘as well as being erratic in per- 
formance, [it] also failed to extinguish most fires 

yet it has the British Safety Council seal.’ 

Now look at car safety belts. Last November, in 
Shopper's Guide No. 17, there appeared an article 
on car safety belts. Here it was stated: “We tested 
a Masco harness and belt, and both failed the 
BS strength test at 3,100 Ib. and 2,600 lb.— yet 
both had been approved by the British Safety 
Council, who have claimed their specification 
requires a minimum 4,000 Ib. strength. Since 
our tests, Mascos have been improved to meet 
the British Standard. . . ~ 

Last March the Sunday Pictorial ran a story by 
Len Adams headed ‘THINK AGAIN MR. TYE,” 
and with a line above the title saying ‘Safety 
seals scheme comes unstuck.’ James Tye, in- 
cidentally, describes himself as chairman of the 
British Safety Council. Len Adams’s story told 
of the ‘elaborate, black, red and gold “safety 
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seals” awarded by the BSC to second-hand car 
dealers, to be stuck on the windscreens of used 
cars checked by the Council’s Safety Testing 
Service. Dealers pay three guineas a time to be 
certificated agents of the scheme, and a guinea 
for each seal. minimum number twenty-five. The 
most striking fact in connection with this 
scheme was that the Motor Agents’ Association 
promptly warned all its members “not to partici- 
pate in the Safety Testing Service operated by 
the British Safety Council” The circular also re- 
cords the fact that the Board of Trade’s Register 
of Business Names has no mention of the British 
Safety Council, and that the BSC has no official 
support. In fact, | am told that the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents is deeply con- 
cerned about the misleading and irresponsible 
nature of some of the Council’s announcements 

For example, in the Highway Code the braking 
distance for a passenger car travelling at 
20 m.p.h. is given as 20 ft., and drivers are ad- 
vised to allow another 20 ft. ‘thinking distance 
Yet in an announcement reported in the Daily 
Express on May 4 the British Safety Council said 
that brakes ‘must stop your car in 40 ft. when 
driving at 20 miles an hour.’ In the same news 
item the Council was quoted as saying ‘the best 
driver in the world is in danger—and a danger— 
in a defective car.” How true, but at a time when 
many motor dealers were joining his used-car 
testing scheme Mr. Tye’s organisation had only 
one full-time examining officer, according to 
the Sunday Pictorial, which commented, ‘Mr 
Tye must tighten up the Safety Testing Service 
before his scheme can really work.’ Some dealers 
have pointed out that the seals were easily 
stuck on unsafe vehicles before sale, and no one 
could be any the wiser except the purchaser. 

In Britain we are proud of our tradition of 
voluntary service. Much good work has emerged 
from ventures with small funds and no official 
backing. The general view seems to be that 
anything that arouses interest in and improves 
safety standards is to be welcomed. But in the 
case of the British Safety Council there is 
too much doubt about its qualifications for 
it to be wholly without dangers for the public. 
Finally, as the British Safety Council seems to be 
entirely without any official legal or corporate 
standing it is not obliged to provide the public 
with an annual report and accounts. 

In its interim report the Molony Committee 
made some pronouncements on safety standards. 
May I now suggest a further interim report on 
safety standards and seals of approval? If the 
Kitemark seal of the British Standards Institu- 
tion is to continue to be worth anything, some 
official control must be placed on the issuing of 
other, unauthorised seals, which can do nothing 
but confuse the public. 


* 


In spite.of my correspondent’s recent com- 
plaint about difficulty with a cheque at Aquas- 
cutum, I understand that they do in fact accept 
cheques up to £30. I don’t know what the 
original misunderstanding can have been, but 
someone else has also writien to say a cheque 
was readily accepted for a sum over £20, so I 
can only apologise to Aquascutum for the mis- 
understanding. 
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Postscript i abate 


It must have been as far 
back as the late Twenties 
or early Thirties that we 
began to mechanise our 
cavalry regiments, but 
for a decade or more 
there were superannuated 
Centaurs maintaining in 
their clubs that there 
was still a place for the 
horse-soldier in modern 
war: when war did 
break out, the Royals and 
the Scots Greys were still mounted. | remember 
an officer of the Royals recalling how he left 
Edinburgh in January, 1940, to join his regiment 
in Palestine dressed and accoutred exactly like 
a cavalry officer leaving for South Africa forty 
years before, and how the snow had settled on 
his solar toupee. 

It was a couple of years before the end came 
for British cavalry. I have been reading Charge 
for Glory! (Heinemann, 2\s.), James Lunt’s 
dashing account of nine cavalry engagements— 
among them Marengo, where Kellermann made 
Napoleon possible, and Mars-la-Tour, where 
Mr. Pemberton of the Times charged with the 
Prussian cuirassiers against the other Napoleon's 
guns—and it records what Colonel Lunt describes 
as ‘the last mounted charge ever to be made in 
all the long and glittering history of the British 





cavalry.” 

It is an appealing story, as much for its 
comic element as for its courage. It was made 
at Toungoo in Central Burma on March 21, 1942, 
by sixty or so Sikh sowars of the Burma Frontier 
Force against entrenched Japanese infantry, and 
led by Captain Arthur Sandeman, of the Central 
India Horse, who was as blind as a bat, even 
with his thick pebble-spectacles, and who had 
mistaken the Japanese for his Chinese allies 
until it was too late to gallop back, and who then 
drew his sword, ordered his trumpeter to sound 
the ‘Charge!’ and galloped gallantly to his death, 
the white tapes that secured his spectacles stream- 
ing in the breeze, and his stout-hearted Sikhs on 
ponies so small that their heels almost scraped 
the ground. 

* 


But although it was the last charge by a 
British cavalry unit, it wasn’t the last time that 
a combatant member of the armed forces of 
the Crown charged on horseback against the 
King’s enemies. My near namesake, Mr. Cyril 
Rofe, has told in a book about his escapes 
how he, a Jew, born in Cairo, but a British sub- 
ject (now the proprietor of a restaurant in 
Thurloe Place), schooled at Clifton, and a ser- 
geant in the Royal Air Force, having been shot 
down by the Germans, found himself, after his 
third escape, on September 26, 1944, riding in 
a charge of Cossacks who had been cut off in 
the Carpathians, in line abreast on coal-black 
horses, sabres drawn, through the German in- 
fantry and back to the main Russian forces. I 
find it agreeable to think of British horseback 
history in the Second World War as beginning 
with Lord Rocksavage waiting at a railway 


station in Edinburgh for the train that would 
take him to the Royals in Palestine, with the 
snow still making a sort of ice-cream top to his 
topee, and ending with a Cairo-born Jewish Old 
Cliftonian restaurateur from South Kensington 
charging with the Cossacks, wearing, until it blew 
off in the charge, a crumpled RAF beret 


* 


Nobody who knew, as | did, in the Second 
World War, anything at all of the 11th Hussars, 
the first, | think, of the cavalry regiments to be 
mechanised, would fall into the error of suppos- 
ing that the cavalry spirit disappeared with the 
disappearance of the horse and the advent of the 
armoured car. There is a special kind of dash, 
inherited by the better cavalry regiments, that 
is independent of the means by which a soldier 
reaches the field of battle. 

But for me one particular and pleasing attitude 
of the horse-soldier is his assumption that a 
cavalryman is a cavalryman first, and anything 
else a long way after. In the Cavalry Club, among 
the many pictures of desperate charges and the 
portraits of eminent horses is a portrait-engraving 
that bears on its frame the inscription: 


THE DIVINE POET 
ALIGHIERi DANTE 
LIEUTENANT OF GUELPH CAVALRY 
BATTLE OF CAMPALDINO, 1289 


* 


Oil and vinegar are not, if | may so express 
myself, my cup of tea: they belong, I think, to my 
esurient colleague, Leslie Adrian. But the writer 
of a weekly wine paragraph cannot fail to observe 
that some of the finest oils and vinegars are, as 
a matter of tradition, stocked by the oldest 
London wine merchants. 

Berrys, for instance, in St. James’s Street, 
sell the finest olive oil I, for one, have ever 
come across—a first-pressing oil from the 
mountains behind Cagnes-sur-Mer, hand-pro- 
duced on an old press by the man who grows 
the olives—at 18s. 6d. a litre tin. It is thick 
and flavoury: not for cooking but for dressings. 
A little goes a long way in making mayonnaise. 
In the same way, Hedges and Butler of Regent 
Street have a wine vinegar made from old sherry 
that is just the thing to go with Berrys’ oil: it is 
7s. 3d. a bottle. 

At a luncheon at Hedges and Butler the other 
day we had strawberries that had been marinaded 
for two hours in the refrigerator, with one dessert- 
spoonful of the wine vinegar over them to each 
pound of strawberries, and caster sugar to taste. 
This brought out the flavour of the strawberries, 
as most acid dressings do—lemon or orange 
juice, or wine—but better than any other I have 
had, and with no vinegariness. What's more, we 
drank with them a Chateau Lafaurie-Peyraguey 
1923, which Hedges and Butler still have a few 
bottles of, at 32s., and which is one of the great 
dessert wines of our time, and worthy of the 
finest strawberries. I've no doubt you could 
wash raspberries down with it, too, at a pinch. 

CYRIL RAY 
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characters and spaces between words. 
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1s, extra, Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
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chains case VACANT 
BBC requires Senior Assistant, School Broad- 
casting (Sound) to help in direction and super- 
vision of school broadcasts in sound, together 
with accompanying literature. Po calls for 
administrative abi good programme judg- 
ment and informed interest in education. Salary 
£1,950 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional!) rising by ve annual increments to 
£2,475 max. p.a. Requests for application 
forms and further particulars enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
o1.G.270 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House. | jon, W.1, 
within five days 
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PROFESSIONAL WEEKLY 
Applications are invited yw th post of 
Editor of ‘The Schoolmaster a Woman 
leacher’s Chronic official journal of the 
National Union ol Teach Good 
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of the Nationa! Union ot Teachers. Salar 
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ence and quoting re we M3B/52884/ST 
SENIOR CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST re 
@uired at Brockhball Psychiatric Hospitel fer 


the Subnormal, 
@arhire, This 
lagge modern hospital with 


Langho, Nr. Blackburn, 
is a pioneer appointment im @ 
over 2,000 patiena 


i@ residence, and comprising cases of severe 
sibnormality, subnormality and psychopathic 
disorder, the hospital serves an extensive indus- 
ima! area und out-patient clinics are being 
developed. Salary scale £1,025-£1,425 per 
annum. Applications stating essential particu- 
ats shoujd be sent wo the Medical Superiniea- 
dent at the hospita 
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Ihe company is a member of 
built up over 80 years of trading. The 
present general manager’s promotion to another appointment 
in the group creates the present vacancy 
is responsible to the Managing Director tor general administra- 
and particularly 
industry and negotiating contracts with industrial users. 
Candidates should be in their thirties. 
j or commercial 
selling goods or services to industry. 


matters, 


Starting salary about £1,000 
iddressed 





heen retained to advise on the following appointments. 


for a company with headquarters in a South Coast town, which | 
commodities 


{ Commencing basic salary £1,750 to £2,000 plus bonus. Car 
provided, Contributory superannuation and insurance. Details 
of age. qualifications, and career should be addressed to 


relerence 
identity will be disclosed without his permission 


to the EXECUTIVE 


| DIRECTOR London 
‘ 
for prosperous organisation whose business ts the installation 
and day and night maintenance of specialised electrical and 


electronic systems throughout the United Kingdom. 


The growth of the company and the recent acquisition of two 
made it necessary 
directors to obtain intelligent assistance and so it has been 
decided to appoint as management trainees two young men of 
25 who possess either a degree or professional qualification 
as personal 
i tive directors and will be given a wide experience of work in 
Which will involve travel throughout the United 


rapid promotion 
young man who likes people and combines 
An interest in electronics is desirable 


to 
candidate's 
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but not 

British subjects who can pass 
Details of age. qualifications, and 

C. L. F. MeMillan quoting 

identity will be disclosed 


| MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, 


South Coast 
essential to industry 
large group but it retains the 
The General Manager } 


for selling to 


They must have had ex- 


Management in a company 


2.4724. No candidate's 


for the two executive 


assistants to the two execu 


| ondon, W.1. 








SPRINGETELD A SWINTON 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTET 


SPRINGEIELD HOSPELAL 
MANCHESTER 5 
sO) BEDS 
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4 ‘ ( 4 Pp 
! 4 
io Clinica P t 
$1.025-£1,425 
from holders of an Honours degre n 
Prvchology « a British Universiy 
qualifications cd hb he Mimstr 
Health), havir opriaie experiense as 





aid down in P.T.A Additional post 


gtaduate qualifications would be an ad 
vaniag Applicants for fa) should indicate 
iear's thes do m Vish to be considered 
erin 

Both persis will nvolve aisiderable 
respons ‘ " Nis Nospila or he 
ergavisation and development o a) poe 
chological serveces b) research and 

teaching of psychology lo udent nurses 

ind other groups 

The hospital has been designated the first 
ef a number ©! centres for trainme Clinica 


pal Ps: chologis 
training taciities 
chologist: supervise 
attached to the 


Px. chologists he Pring 
will be responsible tor 
sod with the Senior Psy 
all tramee psychologists 


hospita Addmional information is ava 
able on reguest trom the hysicuan 
Superintendent 


service im accord- 
Council scales 


Terms and conditions of 
ance with Whitley 
Applications with the names of two 
reietees— at least one of whom should be 
a psychologist. to be sent to the Group 
Secretary, within 14 days alier ibe appear- 
ance ol this advertisement, 


TIME ed 





PARI ial assistant required by the 
Fdit« ” the ‘Spectator Shorthand, typing 
zood speeds nevcessar Would suit married 
woman. Apply by le Managing Directo 
The ‘Spectator, 99 Gower St., W.C.1 
SECRETARY shorthand-tspist required in bu 
Archites Wlice at Blackfriars, E.C.4. Firs 

ass Salar tered capable well-educated 
person ne » tuke Pp iong-lerm appoin 
ment bis 4 ek Moret & Wood 

‘ 

LNIVNERSITY OF ALCKI AND 
New Zealand 
1 rCTURESHIP IN CLASSICS 
’ a Ys are nvited hor he ainve 

nentioned Le ship The appointec 

hou , ipa 4RINnE ClaSSeS f 

rreek and Latin m Stage | to Honours 

andard 

Ihe salary scale tor the position « £1,250 

per annum roeing to 24,700 per anoum 

Commencing salary within thes scale wil 


pe determined according ‘o qualifications 

ou eAperience An allowance ws ‘mad 
vards travel aod removal expenses 

Further particulars and information as to 


sation are obtainuble 
la 


he method o!f appl 


he Secretar 


rom Assouiation of 
versines of the British Commonweaith, 
Gordon Square. London, WC 1 
Applications close. in New Zealand and 
London, on Sth JULY, 1961 


RISHWORTH SCHOOL. Nr. Halitax. Wanted 
m September, a master to take charge of the 


Chemistry Department. Salary full Burnham 
Scale plus Special Responsibility allowance 
Full details trom the Headmaster. : 

SFCRETARY Sh Typist over 21) required 


by Home Editor of the ‘The Parmer’s Weekly 

Applicants should have a calm. organising 
miind and pienty of imitative Ring Personne 
FLE SOI! for appeintmen 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—comd. 


-e 
POWICK HOSPITAL, NR. WORCESTER. 
Social Worker required. This post suitable for 
someone wishing to gain wider experience of 
various aspects of the menta) health servic 
Hospital Social Work Staff consists of o 
P.S.W.. three social workers and two trainet 








There are two Out-Patient Social Therapy Clubs 
and seven QOurt-Patiemt Climes Opportun 
exist tor the development of individual! mie 
Appl ons to Medical Superintendent 
SECRETARY 21, regwired by major 
Fleet Street publishers. If you are calm. c . 
Petent, respor e $ clephones, pe 
peed and excitemer snd would like to 
na mode fl xcellent con 
rom Monda i r 2S pa hen 
r hu ‘ B No 5166 
INVESTMENTS 
BENEFICIARIES j “ 1 ts, Settie- 
nen Su or Ad trom $4 
irrangzed +t l en M er : 
Coghill lL St. Ja Ss SW. (WHI 
5561.) 
Ist & Ind MORIGAGES--Fa j 
Climax Ltd avd kK on High S§S 
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4; INTERESI ix paid) Invest na S$ 
Jevoted on ‘ sist OwNeT-Occupiers thr 
Ihe New Home Building Soci bau 
sickenhan Middlesex, Der S. Chain 
Anthony Muariowe, M.-P 
? PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De- 
ails from Th Garvin Limved, Member t 
he Industrial Banker Association, 2 D 
enue, Southend-on-Sea 
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atin | ' why per c M i t KIeT 
tac ind a Tat Hist Fd 
ML Seun ss 
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PERSONAT 
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Buckingham Street, | ‘ W.C.2 
ACROSS FRONTIERS: Ihe br SS 
Coun (Quaker 1 and ‘ 
ori ermna nal service Vcrseas ENC 
Friends House, Eu Road, Lond NW 
ANY PORT IN A STORM 
sherry. Regurdle le ' El 1) 
he superb Spar } 4 ‘ } 
he most d rims tha 
CANCER PATIENT 1384 B ‘ 
oth eve ’ ‘ Hi 
ne noun Fr 1OSpPita ith ‘ 
ect i if! { 1 i 
Wale o (x nie ase 
Old je r ' 1 Wa 
Society ft ( R \ S 
london, SW 
CHOOSE ON EVIDENT 
electric scwil SHOPPER'S GUIDI 
if r give i 
sed make Wr ( ‘ Or 
Ho Orchard S WW 
CONSULTANT tor nervou id n ab 
and personal problems. quauhed in ps Wok 
and hypnosis Wriue tor a r R kK 
Bran, MBILA i9 W S \ 1] 
telephone LAN¢gha 424 
KINSEY REPORT on the an Female 4 
he Human Male sent on b wt W of ca 
or our free Price 1 ind of ature 
Family Plannin bieria 4 Wa Stree 
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Tf vou iudee wine hy incomparable 
Sfanldar ile 
. 
HUG E L wines 
Wines of Alsace 
You will cnjos wh emurkuble drv 
flavour. clean and « li \ou demand 


perfection, the smooihi fruits, character- 
istics and the distinguished bouquet of 
HUGEL” wines will appeal to your 
expericnced palate 
The choicest wines ol Alsace 
“HUGEL wines at Hotels, Restaurants 
Wine Merchants ‘ reme mreire 
Shipped t 
Cc. J. KF. ASHBY & CO., LTD., 
74 ELIZABETH STREFT 
CHESTER SOLARE, S.W.l 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
§ Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 ) 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Lid. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 




















PERSONAL— contd. 


LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Terms Mod. 
Box No. 8064. _ : _ 

OLDER MEN AND WOMEN find office 
employment through STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 (almost facing 
Charing Cross Stn.). TEM 6644. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
Discussed in the National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 


87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra ais 
Southend, Essex. - 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 


PUBLISHER invites authors to submit book 
mss. for consideration. For details of require- 
ments write Thomas Hefferon (Publishers) 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


RELIGION AND MENTAL HEALTH .—The 
work of the Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health in the U.S.A. and relevant British ex- 
rience. Public meeting at BARNES HALL, 
OYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, | Wim- 
pole Street, London W.1. MONDAY, 26 
JUNE, 3 p.m. Speaker: THE REV. GEORGE 
C. ANDERSON, Director of Academy of 
Religion and Mental Health, New York. m- 
ments by Doris M. Odlum, O.B.E., M.A.., 
D.P.M. Admission free. Meetings arranged by 
the National Association for Menta! Health in 
coliaboration with The Churches’ Council of 
Healing and The Central Churches Group of 
the National Council of Social Service. 
SHORTS for men from France. New 196! de- 
sign, in ‘nylfrance’ and with swim underslip to 
match. Exclusive import: 39s. 6d. Details (2d.). 
Box No. 8163. 
STORY WRITING PAYS. Profit from No 
Sales—No fees tuition in every kind of sale- 
able story-writing. Easy to follow, modern 
methods. Bonus offer—Free money-carning 
Piot Formula and Free valuable writing text- 
books. Send now for FREE booklet ‘‘How to 
Become a Successful Story-Wirter,”’ Dept. 
S.1, British Institute of Fiction-writing Science 
Lid., 72 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
TOUCH TYPING taught privately in 12 hours. 
Agents for Imperial, Olivetti, Olympia, etc. 
Teachtype Co., 15 Marchmont St., W.C.1. 
TER 6678. 


YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH... in 
suffering. iy 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 






Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 


BEAMS cr cccccccccvcvceccccccoscescoccccce 


Address cccccccccccccccscccccccccesecceecs 





PERSONAL—contd. 
ow shies? ** 
The June issue reports on 
lawn weedkillers 
slimming foods, car hire 
drip-dry shirts 
Factual and impartial, value-for-money 
reports, based on independent tests and 
surveys, are published each month in 
“Which?"’ Available on annual subscrip- 
tion only £1 to the Consumers’ Associa- 
tion, Dept 7, 14, Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C.2. 








£175 IN CASH PRIZES for simple Quiz 
Competition. Send for FREE Entry Form— 
plus Free ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Suc- 
cess.’ Read how to write for profit with NO 
Sales—NO Fees training, Free ‘Writer’ sub- 
scription, now. B.A. School of Successful 
wine Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 





CONCERTS 

‘TURANDOT,’ by Puccini. A recording of a 
recent broadcast performance by the Metro- 
politan Opera, with Birgit Nilsson, Anna Moffo, 
Franco Corelli and Bonaldo Giaiotti. Conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski. American Embassy 
Theatre, Upper Brook Street entrance, Tues- 
day, June 20, 6.30 p.m. Admission free. 


MEETINGS 


ALL FAITHS SERVICE, Liberal Jewish 
Synagogue, 28 St. John’s Wood Road, London, 
N.W.8. Tuesday, 20 June, 7.30 p.m. Speakers: 
Canon Edward Carpenter, Rabbi L. I. Edgar, 
Christmas Humphreys, Q.C., Hon. Lily Mon- 
tagu, S. Muhammad Tufail. Organised by 
World Congress of Faiths. PADdington 9820. 


OXORD—Mental Health and: Subnormality. 
Lord Longford, Hon. C. M. Woodhouse, MP, 
Dr. O’Gorman speak at Public Mtg. Nat. Soc. 
for Mentally Handicapped Children, Oxford 
Town Hall, Mon., June 19th, 8 p.m 


‘POETS of the San Francisco Bay Area: A 
Reading with Comments,’ by James Schevill, 
Amercan writer. American Embassy Theatre, 
Upper Brook Street entrance, Monday, June 
19, 6.30 p.m. Admission free. 


SCENES from American History: The Jazz Age 
—The Flapper, the Charleston, Prohibition and 
Lindbergh are part of the roaring ‘twenties 
which end with the 1929 stock market crash 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Thursday, June 22, 6.30 p.m. 
and 7.45 p.m. Admission free. 





RECITAL 


EILEEN FARRELL: ‘I’ve got a right to sing 
the Biues.” The American soprano records for 
the first time her interpretation of some popu- 
Jar music. American Embassy Theatre, Upper 
Brook Street entrance, Thursday; June 22, 
12.30 p.m. Admission free 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AGNEW GALLERY, 43 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. English and French Engravings of the 
Fay 19th Centuries. 9.30-5.30. Saturdays 


ARTISTS who are willing to exhibit works 
rejected by R.A. selectors are invited to write 
to Westminster Galleries who are shortly 
pennscns such an Exhibition at 42 Broadway, 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsiand Road, E.2. 
Exhibition THE URAL CRAFTSMAN: 
Woodwork, furniture, pettery, leatherworks, 
basketry and metalwork. June 10th to July 9th. 
‘AH. H. RICHARDSON, a great 19th-century 
American architect’: an illustrated lecture by 
Henry Russell Hitchcock, architectural his- 
torian, Professor of Art, Smith College, Massa- 
chusetts; author of ‘19th and 20th Century 
Architecture’ (Penguin Books) et al. American 
Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook Street entrance, 
Friday, June 23, 6.30 p.m. Admission free. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. June 
Exhibitions: New Paintings by CALLIYANNIS 
and INLANDER. Water-colours by RAY 
HOWARD-JONES. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
MARLBOROUGH—New London Gallery 17- 
18 Old Bond St., W.1., 10-5, Sats. 10-12. 
MOHOLY-NAGY Paintings, Collages: 1914- 
46. Closes June 15 

MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
(HYD 6195.) JACKSON POLLOCK. Adm. 
2/6. Students 1/-. Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12 till 
24th June. 


RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY 
YEAR—1861-1961 
“CURATIVE EDUCATION” 
TWO LECTURES by 
Dr. Karl Koenig (Founder of the Camp- 
hill Rudolf Steiner School) 

June 21st at 7.30 p.m. at Rudolf Steiner 
Hall, 35 Park Road, London, N.W.1. 
Admission 2/- Students 1/- 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—costd. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Australian 
Painting, 1961. 3rd June-23rd July. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., Zondon Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., BTD., Degrees, 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


SHORTHAND TEACHER and/or Typewrit- 
ing and Bookkeeping required Sentember or 
before. Apply the Principal, Oxford & County 
Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford 


TRAINING CENTRE FOR EDUCATION 
AND ALLIED ARTS in the_ method of 
RUDOLF STEINER. One or two year Course 
commence October. For prospectus write: 
Secretary, Michael Hall, Forest Row, Sussex. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCUR TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
12 Bournemouth Rd, S.W19. 


RING PINNER 1814 for your quick and 
efficient typing. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. The LSJ can show you how to make 
money. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1 GRO 8250 


DO YOU KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT NUCLEAR DIS- 
ARMAMENT? You will find them clearly stated 
in a new booklet published by the British 
Atlantic Committee, 36 Craven Street, London, 
W.C.2. Price 6d. post free. 


ESPERANTO LITERATURE? The Library of 
the British Esperanto Association (140 Holland 
Park Ave., W.11) contains some 30,000 in- 
dexed items. 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees Students’ work appears 
in all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. 
B.23, British Institute of Fiction-Writing 
Science Ltd., Chronicle House, Ficet Street, 
E.C.4. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 


SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus tree. The 
Regent Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, 
WANTED PRIVATELY. Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present 
day and including all well-known figures. Fuli 
details confidentially: Box 8129 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘You IN Print,’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 


BOOK FAIR 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR. June 14-21. 
National Book League, 7 Albemarle Street, 
W.1. members display rare books, 
mss., all prices. Mon.-Fri. 11-6.30; Thur. 11- 
8; Sat. 11-5. Admission free. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT., £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Salmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
BELL 2106 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith- 
standing sensational new drug aud serum dis- 
coveries, the truth about garlic as a remedy 
which gets down to the root cause of rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 
years. Garlisol non-taint garlic tablets are 
harmless and benevolent, with no drug reaction 
on the heart. Not habit forming. 1,000 tablets 
(six months’ supply) 52/6. 500 tablets 32/6, 
together with booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex, or order through your chemist. 


NOTEPAPER, Cards, etc., printed to your 
wishes. Stamps-for samples. S. Vernon, 72 
Station Rd., Hadfield Hyde, Cheshire. 





SHOPPING BY POST—coatd. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London’s Largest Selectiog, 
Luxurious quality. Patterns from Austin & 
Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teg. 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 


EPICURE 


MAKE YOUR OWN WINES! Classic table 
wines, aperitives, rich liqueurs—inexpensively 
produced in your own home from dried or 
fresh fruit or fruit concentrates. Success tg 
satisfy the connoisseur. Complete details ig 
best-selling book. New edition only 5s 64, 
POST FREE Send cheque or P.O GREY 
OWL LABORATORIES, ALMONDSBURY, 
GLOS. **Makers of the famous Grey Ow! Wine 
Yeasts F 
VINTAGE 1959 
HEDGES & BUTLER LTD 
Gur latest Wine News just published gives 
you up-to-date information about this well. 
known vintage. We quote below one of the 
mixed cases of wines we offer for your 
tasting and interest 
VINTAGE 1959 WHITE BURGUNDY 
1 Half saat SAVIGNY-LES-BEAUNE 


BLANC. 
1 Half bottle MEURSAULT 
1 Half bottle PULIGNY-MONTRACHET 
1 Half bottle POUILLY-FUISSE, 
DOMAINE DE BEAUREGARD 
1 = CHASSAGNE-MONTRA- 


CHE 
1 Half boitle MEURSAULT-CHARMES 
or Ss. 

Delivery free to any address in the UK 
Please send money with order 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF TIIB 
WINE NEWS 
HEDGES & BUTLER LTD 
22 The Arcade, 153 Regent Street, 
Bournemouth London, . 
Bournemouth 20943. Regent 4444. 


—__————«=s 





HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS oa 

and off the beaten track through Britain; 5/-, 

postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE), Sundial 
ouse, Torquay 


HONEYMOONERS spend a fortnight at 
Crown Hotel, Faringdon, Berkshire, and have 
the last two days at our expense. Details and 
brochure write H. Bayley 


QUIET WEEKEND at the CROWN HOTEL, 
FARINGDON. Enjoy comfort and good tood 
in the beautiful Berkshire countryside near 
Oxford. XVth Century Coaching Inn at e 
moderate 25s. 6d. Bed & Breakfast. Details 
and Brochure H_ Bayley 


THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE to good 
eating in Gt. Britain is the new edition of 
THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE, 1961/62, edited 
by Raymond Postgate from recommendations 
by Good Food Club members, published by 
Cassell, 7s. 6d., from all booksellers. ‘Postgate 
is incorruptible. It is now possible to go round 
Britain on his back."—John Freeman, ‘New 
Statesman.’ 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Fiat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, Wi. HYD 2545 (% 
hours) 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


EDINBURGH flat to let July 22-Aug. 5 £25; 
and Sept. 2-16 £20. Sleep 6; central. Thomp- 
son, 8 Northumberland Street 
EXMOOR—HALSECOMBE HOUSE, Por- 
lock, Somerset. Ideal centre for unspoilt coast 
and country. Walking, motoring, riding, lazing 
W. J. Holmes. Tel.: 209 

FOR A COUPLE with car, original holiday in 
typical Tuscan Villa (35 mins. Florence or 
Svena), 2 rooms, bath, food, wine, laundry 
£2 10s. each; no extras. Cool, comfortable. 
Amici Grossi-L’Ugo, Tavarnelle, Val di Pesa, 
Florence. 

GREEK AND ITALIAN VILLA PARTIES 
for intelligent young people. Prices (from 41 
gns. in Italy and 59 gns. in Greece include 
free trips by minibus, car, boat or ‘*Murison- 
cart,”’ free wine, use of snorkels (aqualung or 
Elba) and travel mostly by air. MURISON 
SMALL, Travel Organiser, 11 Beauchamp 
Place, S.W.3. PARk 7055 

HOLIDAY LET. Hampstead (nr. Heath). 
Large elegant f/flat. Sleep 5. Gden. June 30 
to July 16. 12 gns./wk. Box 8149 


——— 
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